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PREFACE 



This study would not have been possible without the cooperation of 
the 479 English teachers in 239 two-year colleges who gave their time 
and effort in answering the two questionnaires which the committee 
sent to them. We express here our heartfelt thanks to them. For eir 
interest in our project we also express gratitude to Thomas Merson, 
Assistant Director for Commissions of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, and the junior college presidents and deans on the 
Commission on Instruction who made many valuable suggestions. e 
processing of the data for the study was made possible thr^gh the 
interest and generosity of former Executive Dean (^iffor ric on 
and Executive Director Oscar Shabat of the Chicago City Junior Col- 
lege, and through the services of the Data Processing Bureau of tte 
Chicago Board of Education. Anthony Brenner of the Chicago t;ity 
Junior College (Wright Campus) was of invaluable service to us m 
the preparation of the material for data 

tive officers in all of the colleges where members of this NCTB-CCLO 
committee teach were helpful to us. William Koehnlme, fomerly 
Chairman of the Language Department, Flint Community Junior 
College, deserves our appreciation for his cooperation. 

From the inception of the project in the Executive Committees of 
the National Council of Teach->rs of English and the Conference on 
College Composition and Communication we have had continuous en- 
couragement and help from James R. Squire, Executive Secretary of 
NCTE and from our liaison officers of both organizations, Autrey Ne^ 
Wv^^y.^Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences of Texas Woman s 
University, Glenn Leggett, President, Grinnell College, and formerly 
Provost of the University of Washington, and Robert M. Gorrdl, Pro- 
fessor and Chairman of English at the University of Nevada. We have 
been continuously grateful to them. To Claire T. Ruder of the NCTE 
office belongs the credit for shaping the manuscript for publication and 
guiding it through the production. To all of these persons whom we 
have mentioned and to others who have helped us in various ways we 
here express our indebtedness and our sincere appreciation. 

Samuel Weingarten, Chairiaan 
Chicago City Junior College 
(Wright Campus) 

Frederick P. Kroeger, Associate Chairman 
Flint Community Junior College, Flint, 

Michigan 
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BNTRODUCriON 



The phenomenal growth of the two-year college as a unit in the 
structure of American higher education has made education bqrond high 
school graduation available to thousands of young people for whom 
there would not have been room in four-year colleges and universities or 
who would not have been able to meet their entrance requirements. High 
school education alone is not now considered adequate to meet the present 
and future needs of the individual and of society. In the early years of 
the century there were few two-year colleges. Today there are over 700 
such colleges, most of them public, with new ones being opened regularly 
to meet community needs. Twenty-five percent of all students enrolled 
in college for the first time are in two-year colleges, and it is predicted 
that by 1970, 75 percent of those who enter college for the first time will 
be in this type of college. Almost all of these young people, those who 
will terminate their school work in the two-year college and those who 
will transfer to institutions which offer more advanced work, will com- 
plete their basic courses in English in the two-year college. To evaluate 
the adeq.uacy of this instruction in the skills of com m u n ication, as offered 
in the two-year college, is an imperative task. It was to collect data for 
such a judgment that the National Council of Teachers of English and 
the Conference on College Composition and Communication appointed a 
joint Committee in April, 1962. The findings of this committee on English 
in the two-year college constitute the report given on the following pages. 

Information and opinions were elicited by the use of two question- 
naires, one addressed to the chairmen of English departments and one 
addressed to those whose duties are entirely teaching. The questionnaires 
were sent to all of the schools listed in the Junior College Directory of 
the ^erican Association of Junior Colleges and in the Junior College 
Index of the American Council on Education.* Eeplies were received 
from 187 department chairmen an^. 292 teachers. Two hundred and 
thirty-nine two-year colleges cooperated in supplying material for the 
study (see Appendix C). The replies came from many types of two-year 
colleges : public, private, church-afBliated, high school-affiliated, general, 
technical or otherwise vocationally specialized. (See Table 1 for the 
distribution among these types.) They came from every region of 
the country and from almost every state (see Appendix C), representing 
every size two-year college, from the small ones with fewer than 100 

* Copies of the questionnaires may be secured from the Department of 1 ublica- 
tions, Ifational Council of Teachers of English, 608 South Sixth Street, Champaign, 
Dlinoia 61820. 



students to the large ones with over 10,000 students. The replies, espe- 
cially to the open-end questions in the questionnaires, reveal the major 
issues and problems of English instruction in the two-year college. 
Some of these are similar to or identical with the ones pointed out in 
The National Interest and the Teaching of English published by the 
National Council of Teachers of English in 1961. 

Foremost among the problems is the situation created by the admis- 
sions policy followed by the majority of the two-year colleges — ^the 
“open-door” policy. This policy, in which no high school graduate is 
denied the opportunity to attempt college work, has created the problem 
of handling this heterogeneous mass of students 'hich represents all 
levels of achievement in language skills and a tv range in interests, 
needs, backgrounds, and goals. The nonselective policy has resulted in a 
situation in which, within a single composition class, there is frequently 
a wide range of preparation and ability. The respondents to the question- 
naires show an awareness that many of the two-year college students 
who are extremely deficient in language s kills were among the less able 
high school graduates. However, thqr voice a complaint against English 
instruction in the high school which necessitates the teaching of English 
fundamentals on the college level. 

This necessity results in several types or levels of freshman composi- 
tion courses. Increasingly, universities and four-year colleges are de- 
manding that students enroll with adequate preparation in language 
skills; those who are not prepared are either rejected or left to inevitable 
failure in courses geared to adequately prepared students. Many of the 
inadequately prepared then enter the junior colleges. The question arises 
whether or not the two-year college, especially the public community 
college, can also make this demand. The report presents data on the 
extent to which the two-year colleges have inaugurated remedial pro- 
grams for such students. Many replies point to the problems of devising 
satisfactory techniques for classifjring students .into remedial classes, 
of finding suitable instructional materials, anq of engaging college 
teachers who are interested in teaching remedial courses. 

Another major problem is created by the two-track system which, in 
many two-year colleges, offers separate instruction for terminal and 
transfer students. Should students be grouped in separate courses. 
Terminal English and Transfer English, designed to meet abilities and 
needs, or should the same course be offered to both groups of students f 
Answers to this question vary. 

The fact that some two-year colleges are afSliated with high schools 
creates another problem. But even where such affiliation does not exist, 
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it is frequently difficult in the two-year college to maintain college-level 
standards. The effort to maintain such standards is often blocked by the 
large number of inadequately prepared students who lack motivation 
and interest. Where high school attitudes continue, the development 
of a mature academic atmosphere becomes an impossibility. 

Most frequently cited by teachers as deterrents to excellence in teach- 
ing in a two-year college are the teaching load and the size of classes. 
Teachers of English in this type of college generally have more classes 
and more students than their counterparts in four-year colleges or in 
universities. The teaching load in many two-year colleges is more com- 
parable with that of high schools than with that of four-year colleges 
or universities. The large classes make it impossible for teachers to 
correct and criticize students* written work satisfactorily. 

The replies also reveal the problem of attracting and keeping good 
teachers who are adjusted, or capable of adjusting, to the two-year 
college situation. The teacher who is a disappointed four-year college 
teacher and is not in sympathy with the educational philosophy of the 
two-year college is frequently an obstacle in the effort to develop cur- 
ricula appropriate for this type of institution. Equally regrettable is 
the situation in which the professional development of the two-year 
college teacher is thwarted by an excessive teaching load, by lack of 
administrative encouragement, and by lack of arrangements -or at- 
tendance at meetings of professional organizations. 

It is on problems such as these that the report throws light through 
the presentation of information derived from the responses to the ques- 
tionnaires. The following analyses of questionnaire data aim to give a 
proffle of T^»Tig1igTi instruction in the two-year college: The Two-Year 
College Situation; Requirements for Graduation; Placement in Com- 
position Courses; Methods of Placement; The Regular Course m Compo- 
sition; Remedial English Courses; Honors Courses in English; Teachers 

Professional Qualifications. • i j 

The chairman and associate chairman of the committee were involved 
in all aspects of this study and were responsible for the final editing of 
the report. Statements of special responsibility should also be m^e. 
Credit is due to Earle G. Eley (Chicago City Junior CoUege-Wilson 
Campus) for the final preparation of the questio^ires used in the study. 
Analyses of statements of problems, needed studies, and recommen^tiom 
were made by Samuel Weingarten (Chicago City Junior CoUeg^Wng 
Campus), who also wrote the Introduction and the Conclusion of the 
report. Analysis of the data relating to the general situation wm m^e 
by William C. Doster (Miami-Dade Junior College, Florida). The 
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sections on “English Requirements for Graduation,” “Placement” 
and “The Regular English Composition Course” were prepared by 
Frederick P. Kroeger (Flint Community Junior College, Michigan). 
The Remedial Programs were described by Earle G. Eley (Chicago 
City Junior College — ^Wilson Campus), and the Honors Courses were 
the special area studied and described by Leon Reisman (General Col- 
lege, University of Minnesota). Teachers’ professional qualifications 
were discussed by Dorothea Fry (California State College at Los 
Angeles). The bibliography was prepared under the direction of John 
M. Gazda (Metropolitan Junior College, Kansas City, Missouri). Assist- 
ing him were Ernest Fleischer (Fashion Institute of Technology, New 
York City), Inez Frost (Hutchinson Junior College, Kansas), and Jack 
Harvey (Weatherford College, Texas). 



THE TWO-YEAR COLLEGE SITUATION 

Responses to the questionnaires used in the study of the two- 
year college situation were received from English department chair- 
men of 187 two-year coUeges in aU except 8 states. Of these schools, 9 
are for males only, 19 for females only, and 159 are coeducational. The 
following tables indicate the types and purposes of the institutions. 

TABLE 1 

Types of Institutions 

Publicly supported 
Private, religious afiiliation 
Private 
(No response) 



Comprehensive junior colleges 


129 


68.9% 


Primarily technical & vocational 


15 


8.2 


Primarily agricultural 


1 


0.5 


(No response) 


42 


22.4 




N = 187 





In the questionnaire designed for them, teachers were asked to de- 
scribe the educational philosophy of their schools. Table 2, with informa- 
tion from 292 responses, shows their views of their institutions. 



TABLE 2 

Teacher-Viewed Purpose of Institutions 

Chiefly oriented toward high school 
Chiefly oriented toward college 
Chiefly for terminal education 
Junior college as community institution, serving 
variety of needs 

Helping meet needs of individual students 
Importance is quantity of students, not quality 
Technical and/or vocational education 
(No response) 

N 



From smaller coUeges, especially those in small town environments, 
more answers were received in the first category given in Table 2. The 
college concerned with quantity rather than quality is a rapidly growing 
urban sc'^ool; the colleges concerned with terminal education seem to be 
located ; r culturally disadvantaged areas in larger cities. Eighteen of 
the 187 colleges represented by the department chairmen are on some 
kind of trimester plan, 26 on the quarter system, and 131 un a semester 
plan. Five offer noncredit courses only in the evening, 57 offer credit 

1 



28 


9.5' 


200 


68.4 


13 


4.4 


19 


6.5 


3 


1.0 


1 


0.3 


11 


3.7 


28 


9.5 


= 292 





117 


62.5% 


32 


17.1 


23 


12.2 


15 


8.2 
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courses only in evening hours, and 78 offer both credit and noncredit 
courses the evening. Sixty-eight admit all high school graduates, anc 
115 have entrance requirements in addition to the high school diploma. 
Forty-two admit all high school graduates voluntarily; the others are 
required by state regulations to admit all high school graduates. 



Anticipated Increase in Enrollments 

Of the 187 colleges < 5 ontributing to the survey through the chairmen 
of English departments, 111 expect extensive and immediate increases 
in student population, and 67 do not. Table 3 shows what the chairmen 
report as steps being taken to meet the situation. 



TABLE 3 

Ways of Meeting the Institution’s Needs 

Enlargement of teaching staff 

Enlargement of facilities 

Separating junior college from high school 

Extension of school day to include afternoons and evenings 

Consolidating junior colleges and opening new ones 

Curriculum additions and revisions 

Committees to study problems related to enlarged enrollments 
Teachers sent to universities for higher degrees 
Expansion of departments and increase in number of 
administrators for them 
Use of automation 
Additional counselors 
Tightening entrance standards 



42 22.59^0 

64 43.2 

2 1.1 

5 2.7 

5 2.7 

6 2,7 

2 1.1 

4 2.1 

1 .5 

3 1.6 

2 1.1 

1 .5 

N = 187 



The chairmen also indicate other plans which are being made in 
their institutions for handling increased enrollments (Table 4). 

TABLE 4 

Handling Increased Enrollment 



Larger classes 

Large lecture sections with small discussion groups and 


17 


9.1% 


laboratory periods 

Large lecture sections (with small discussion or laboratory 


12 


6.4 


groups) iu a team teaching situation 


4 


2.1 


Television (closed circuit) 


8 


4.3 


Use of lay readers 


4 


2.1 


Advanced standing by examination 


1 


.6 


Programed learning devices 


3 


1.6 


Overhead projectors 

Flexible scheduling (some students excused from class 


1 


•5 


attendance, etc.) 


3 


1.6 


Increase in number of sections to prevent increase in class size 


3 

N = 187 
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Scope of English in the Two*Year College 

The data show that the English departments in two-year colleges 
operate under a wide variety of titles in addition to the traditional 
“Department of English.” Among titles reported are these: Depart- 
ment or Division of Communication (s) ; Department or Division of 
(English and) Humanities; Department or Division of English and 
Speech (or Dramatics) ; Department or Division of Language (Arts) 
and (Fine) Arts; Department or Division of Language Arts; Depart- 
ment or Division of Language (s) and Literature; Department or 
Division of English and Journalism; Department or Division of Litera- 
ture, Speech, Writing, and Philosophy; General Education Division; 
Department of English Language and Literature; Division of Language; 
Division of Language and Literature; Division or Department of Hu- 
manities; Department of English and Modem Foreign Languages; De- 
partment of English, Speech, and Humanities; and English Department 
in Humanities Division. It is evident from the variety of titles and 
names that the scope of the traditional English department has spread 
to encompass many related areas of activity. 

Just as the names of the departments or divisions differ widely, so 
do the courses within the department or division. The chairmen report 
that, in at least one instance or more, the following courses come under 
their direct supervision : 

Literature and/or humanities 
Remedial and/or developmental reading 
Speech and/or theatre 
Journalism 

Business letter writing and/or technical report writing 

Advanced composition and/or creative writing 

Advanced grammar 

Modem languages 

Fine arts (music and/or art) 

Philosophy, logic, ethics 
Advertising copy 
Essay writing 

English for foreign students 

Speed reading 

Radio and TV writing 

Hiunanities 

Business English 

Communication in American culture 
Vocabulary courses 
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Thus a very broad spectrum of courses is included within what was 
formerly a group of courses directly related to the teaching of composi- 
tion and reading skills. 

There is also a wide i^iety of literature courses available at one or 
more of the two-year cc V'fges surveyed. Chairmen of departments list 
the following; 

World literature 
British literature 
American literature 
Shakespeare 
The Bible 

Children’s literature 
Period courses 
Oenre courses 

Humanities and/or masterpieces of literature 
Introductory or survey courses 
Honors programs (of various kinds) 

English seminars 

Teaching Conditions; Class Size and Teaching Load 

One section of both the questionnaires, for chairmen and for teachers, 
is concerned with teaching conditions within the institution. On some 
of these points, the two groups agree ; on others, there is slight disagree- 
ment. Most of the chairmen, saying that their teachers are overworked, 
point out the differences between the present contact-hour load and what 
they would prefer for their staffs (Table 5). 



TABLE 5 

Chairman Report on Staff Load 





Current Load 






Preferred Load 




9 hours 


23 


12.49^0 


9 hours 


65 


34.7% 


12 hours 


89 


47.5 


12 hours 


78 


41.6 


15 hours 


43 


22.9 


15 hours 


19 


10.1 


18 hours 


23 


12.2 


18 hours 


1 


5.0 




(9 no response) 


11.9 




(24 no response) 


12.8 




N = 187 
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The teachers’ report on this subject is shown in Table 6. 

(Apparently, there is a difference between the chairmen’s and teachers’ 
figures here; it is possible that teachers are teaching more hours than 
their chairmen realize or that so many are taking an additional section 
fny. pnTupPTisfltinTi tha t the teachers assume that these sections 

are simply pan of the regular load.) 

However these figures do show that teachers and chairmen agree that 
there is a wide gap between actual current loads and preferred loads. 
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9 hours 
12 hours 
15 hours 
18 hours 
Over 18 hours 



TABLE 6 



Teacher Report on Staff Load 



Current Load 

20 6 . 8 % 
57 19.8 

190 6.5 

20 6.9 

4 1.4 

N = 292 



Preferred Load 

Under 10 hours 18 

11 hours 7 

12 hours ISO 

13 hours 2 

14 hours 94 

Over 14 hours 0 

N = 292 



6.3% 

2.5 

51.3 

.7 

32.1 



The sizes of various sections of courses reported by the chairmen 
are also significant (Table 7). 



table 7 

Section Sizes 



15 students 
20 students 
25 students 
30 students 
35 students 
35-40 students 
40-45 students 
Over 45 students 



Composition 



5 


2.9% 


16 


8.5 


70 


37.4 


43 


22.9 


33 


17.6 


2 


1.1 


4 


2.1 


2 


1.2 



N = 187 



Remedial Remedial 

Reading Writing 



20 


10.6% 


10 


5.3% 


27 


14.4 


20 


10.6 


26 


13.9 


29 


15.5 


10 


5.3 


17 


9.1 


8 


4.2 


7 


4.1 


0 




1 


.5 


0 




1 


.5 


0 




1 


.5 


N = 187 




N = 


187 



Literature 
7 4.0% 



7 


4.0 


24 


12.8 


41 


21.9 


50 


26.7 


3 


1.6 


8 


4.2 


21 


11.2 



N = 187 



About half of the institutions have followed the recommendations 
of the National Council of Teachers of English that composition classes 
be restricted to twenty-five students or fewer (51.7 percent). T e 
chairmen apparently assume that teaching larger literature sections is 
not as burdensome on the staff member as grading compositions, for 
classes in literature are certainly larger. The chairmen also seem to 
recognize that teaching remedial students is more difficult; the figures 
for remedial courses generally show smaller classes. 

Forty-four (15%) of the 292 teachers responding indicate that they 
teach composition classes only; 222 (76%) teach combinations of com- 
position and literature. Other combinations of work include advanced 
or technical English courses, courses outside of the English department, 
drama and speech courses, and regular and remedial composition courses. 
Of those who teach only composition courses, 10 are in smaller colleges, 
where one would expect that the all-purposo teacher would be more 
prevalent: it would seem more pr'obable that the larger institutions 
would use the more specialized teacher. 
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When a comparison is made of actual conditions and what the 
teachers consider “ideal” or “preferred” working situations, rather 
significant information can be presented. Obviously, the more different 
preparations a teacher has, the more time he must spend organizing 
materials for class presentation and the more adjustments he must mftkft 
as he moves from course to course. Table 8 shows the difference which 
exists between current practice and teacher preferred practice. 



TABLE 8 

Current and Preferred Teacher Preparation 

Current Practice Preferred Practice 



One preparation 


7 


2.4% 


4 


1.4% 


Two preparationi 


72 


24.9 


138 


49.6 


Three preparations 


149 


51.6 


119 


42.8 


Fotur preparations 


53 


18.3 


15 


5.4 


Five preparations 


8 

N = 292 


2.8 


2 

N = 292 


.7 



About 50 percent of the teachers responding say that two prepara- 
tions would be satisfactory, yet only half of that number actually have 
only two preparations. 

Even greater evidence of teachers’ being overburdened is revealed 
in Table 9 which presents the “actual” and the “preferred” total 
number of students whom a teacher meets during a given week. 



TABLE 9 

Students Met per Week 

Current Practice Preferred Practice 



Fewer than 50 


4 


1.4% 


29 


10.9% 


51-75 


18 


6.2 


149 


56.4 


76-100 


39 


13.4 


55 


20.8 


101-125 


108 


37.1 


29 


10.9 


126-150 


74 


25.4 


2 


.8 


Over 150 


00 

li 


16.5 


0 

N = 292 





Again, composition and literature classes are different in the amount 
of time each takes for preparation and paper grading, the largest factor 
in an English teacher’s work both inside and outside the classroom. The 
larger number of students enrolled in composition, the more time a 
teacher must spend in paper grading and scoring. Consider Table 10, 
a comparison of the “actual” practices and the “preferred” practices 
concerning the total number of students enrolled in composition classes. 
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TABLE 10 

Enrollment in Composition Courses 



Current Practice Preferred Practice 



Fewer than 50 


32 


11.2% 


102 


34.9% 


61-75 


89 


30.4 


113 


38.6 


76-100 


90 


31.3 


49 


16.7 


101-125 


44 


15.4 


9 


3.3 


126-150 


22 


7.6 


0 




Over 150 


8 

N = 292 


2.9 


0 

N = 292 





Almost all teacher respondents (over 96%) consider an ideal load 
in composition to be 100 students or less; yet more than 30% of this 
group have more than 100 students. Further, it is clear that the desirable 
optimum load is 75 or less, for teachers believe that they cannot teach 
satisfactorily Tvith more than this number of students. 

The “actual” and “preferred” situations are approached most 
closely in the size of composition classes: 222 of the teachers say that 
classes should be 30 studenic or less, and 276 actually have that number 
now.‘ 

It is apparent that most of the respondents agree Tvith the National 
Council of Teachers of English recommendation that the total number 
of students for an English teacher in composition courses should be 
restricted to 100 per week, in classes no larger than 25, and that each 
teacher should have no more than two different preparations per semester. 
With more work than that, most teachers believe that they are not 
teaching as effectively as they would like and that they are spending too 
many hours both inside and outside the classroom reading and grading 
papers. 

Class'Related Activities 

Obviously a teacher’s time is not totally occupied with what goes on 
in the classroom itself, and the responses to questions about class-related 
activities reveal interesting teacher attitudes toward this work and the 
facilities with which they are provided to accomplish it. About two 
thirds of the teacher respondents spend up to 20 hours per month in 
conferences with their students; the others more than that. One hun- 
dred and fifty-six (53.4%) consider this adequate for their purposes 
and 123 (42.1%) do not. Fifty-eight (19.9%) believe that they have 
too much committee work (as much as 3 hours per week), while 227 
(77.7%) say that they are not overburdened with these duties and re- 
sponsibilities. One hundred and twenty-five (42.8%) feel that they have 



* For statistics grouped in relation to typos of two-year colleges, see Appendix B. 
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too much clerical work (the majority of these are from the smaller and 
the public two-year colleges), and 159 (54.5%) say that they do not. 
About half of those responding -spend from 1 to 3 hours per week in 
what they term “clerical chores.” 

According to the teachers, the facilities which most schools provide 
seem to be adequate, except in regard to secretarial help and office space 
(Table 11). 



TABLE 11 

Facilities for Teacher Use 



Adequate Inadequate 



Condition of classrooms 


208 


71.2% 


76 


26.1% 


Size of classrooms 


239 


81.9 


46 


15.8 


Andiovisual materials 


214 


73.3 


66 


22.6 


Secretarial help 


125 


42.8 


160 


54.8 


Office space 


141 


48.3 


146 


50.0 


Library facilities 


153 

N = 292 


52.4 


128 

N = 292 


43.8 



If one studies the responses to the above questions in relation to the 
size of the institutions at which the teachers work, it is clear that those 
at the larger schools are always under more pressure to teach larger and 
larger classes and that this group is unanimously in favor of smaller 
classes and fewer contact hours. With the rapid expansion of the two- 
year college movement in this country rnd the tremendous growth of 
some of these colleges (Miami-Dade, Florida, Junior College, for example, 
has grown from 1,400 students when it opened in 1960 to more than 
13,000 students in the fall of 1964), teachers and administrators will be 
under even greater pressure to handle larger numbers of students. 
Small private schools seem to have fewer problems concerning the 
selection of the student body and class size or contact hours. It is the 
recommendation of this joint NCTE-CCCC committee that an English 
teacher in a two-year college have no more than 75 students in composi- 
tion and only 3 sections of composition. The remainder of the teacher’s 
load can be made up from courses in literature, speech, drama, or 
whatever the nature of the program dictates. 

Follow-up Studies 

A number of iiistitutions have made follow-up studies to see how well 
their students succeed in upper level institutions. Similar studies of 
students who have completed a terminal program have not been made in 
most schools. Table 12 gives the results of the follow-up studies of 
transfer students as reported by the department chairmen. The figures 
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TABLE 12 
Follow-up Studies 



Junior college graduates generally are successful’ in the 


32 


17.0% 


work of the four-year college or university. 


They maintain the same grade level in the four-year college 
as in junior college. 

They were more successful in the four-year college than 


13 


6.9 

1.3 


their junior college grades would warrant. 

A and B students in junior colleges have done acceptable 


3 


2.1 


work in four-year colleges. 

Students with C or higher grade points in jumor college 


4 


.5 


succeed in four-year colleges. 

There is a sag in the quality of their work in the first se- 


1 




mester of the for -year college, but afterwards they per- 
form satisfactorily. 


5 


2.9 


The junior college A and B students dropped, but the C 
students remained the same. 

Students fell from the average they maintained in the 


1 


.5 


2.1 


junior college. 


4 


N = 187 





show the number of instances among the 187 chairmen that each conclu- 
sion was reached. 

Some of the statements made about the follow-up studies also contain 
comparisons of the academic success in the four-year college achieved 
by two-year college graduates with that of the ** native students. 

Nine of the chairmen report that their surveys show that the twc-year 
college graduates compare favorably with the “natives” — ^that they have 
done as well academically. Two report that the work of the two-year 
college graduates is slightly lower. Five say that their surveys showed 
that these graduates do better than the “native” students in the institu- 
tions to which they transferred. In addition to this mformation, six 
report that 40 percent or more of their two-year college graduates have 
received the bachelor’s degree from a four-year college. Two say that at 
least 10 percent of their two-year college graduates go on to graduate 
school. 

The chairmen were asked whether the foUow-up studies of graduates 
bad helped them replan the curriculum. Forty-two respondents an- 
swered affi rmatively and made the following comments: 

“Yes, the study has helped in replanning.” 

“Curriculum revisions are now being studied or discussed.’ 

“The study suggests needed changes in the grading system.” 

“The study shows no need for major eurriculum revision.” 

“We cannot make extensive curriculum revisions because of articulation 
problems with four-year institutions.” 
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‘'We try to anticipate onr needs rather than review our failures.” 

"The study has led to the intensification of library work.” 

"The study has led to more emphasis on analytical Hirifig and outlining.” 
"The study has led to the inclusion of more literature.” 

"The study has led to the inclusion of more reading and exposition in 
Freshman English.” 

"The study has led to application for help in sponsoring curriculum 
changes and experiments.” 

The Status of the Department Chairman 

Chairmen of two-year college English departments were asked about 
their relationships with the administration and staff in the colleges they 
serve, and the teachers were asked about practices in their schools for 
the selection of a department chairman. In most of the institutions, 
teachers have no voice in the selection of a chairman or in other matters 
relating to personnel practices — ^hiring, dismissal, recommendations for 
tenure. One hundred eighty-eight (64.4%) say they have no influence 
in such matters, 90 (30.8%) say that they have some influence. Column 
I in Table 13 indicates how chairmen who responded were selected; 
Column II indicates teacher approval of this method of selection. 



TABLE 13 
Chairman Selection 





I 




II 




By dean or other top administrator 


135 


72.2% 


68 


23.3% 


By dean, then approved by the staff 
Elected by staff, then approved by 


13 


8.9 


100 


34.3 


dean or other administrator 


5 


2.7 






Elected by staff 


6 


3.2 


99 


33.9 


No “official” chairman 


18 


9.6 


3 


1.1 


Seniority the determining factor 


3 


1.6 


2 


.7 


Rotation 






4 


1.4 




00 

It 




N = 292 





The chairmen were asked, “Do you think the method of your selec- 
tion was the best one?” The replies were as follows: 

Yes 113 (60.4%) 

No 24 (12.8%) 

No response 50 (16.7%) 

Those who replied “No” were then asked to explain. A small number 

did so as shown in Table 14. 

The items reported lead one to conclude that, generally, the right to 
have some part in decision-making when it affects one’s own well-being 
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as in the selection of subadministrative personnel exists only to a slight 
extent in two-year college administration. 

The term of appointment for chairmen as reported by 146 of them 
is indefinite. Of the 19 who indicated they were to serve for a specified 
term, 18 said they could be reappointed for any number of subsequent 
terms. For 12, service is specified as one year at a time. 



TABLE 14 

Chairman Disapproval of Selection 



Staff selection should have some part. 


9 


4.8% 


Staff selection, approved by administration, for a spiffed term. 


4 


2.1 


Policy unclear. "No one else had a chance to apply.” 

“I was the first one here.” “No one else wanted the job.” 


5 


2.7 


“Selection should not be a popularity poll.” 


2 


1.1 


"Process should be formalized and made a definite policy.” 


1 


.V 


“Prefer staff selection and have conducted myself as if 




fC 


subject to it.” 


1 

N = 187 


.V 



The following statements by department chairmen are evidence of 
the very wide range in methods and in administrative philosophy em- 
ployed in the selection of department chairmen and in the appointment 
of teachers. 

Selection of chairmen: “The job just evolved.” “I hardly know what 
would be better.” “No one else had a chance to apply.” “No one else 
wanted the job.” “In a small school like this, I suppose one chooses m 
desperation.” “We are threatened with appointment by (political) ‘demo- 
cratic’ processes.” « i i.- 

“Staff selection should have some part.” “Generally, I prefer election 

and have conducted myself as though subject to it. _ 

Appointment of teachers: “The classroom teacher has very little weipt 
here.” “Department chairman is not consulted.” “The new president likes 

to make appointments — ^1 don’t object.” 

“This has been a constant source of friction. By instant nsistence we 
have gained the right, still sometimes violated, of being consulted.” 

“Our situation is probably typical, with a new president jealous of bw 
power and authority, wanting to build his strength through a faculty obU- 
gated to him, and trying to erase old influences.” 

“Department chairman is consulted.” “The president and department 

chairman work together.” . . „ ^ » 

“Department chairman has full charge.” “We are virtually autonomous. 

The rapid growth in the number of two-year colleges throughout the 
United States is shown in the report which the chairmen give concerning 
their years of service as chairmen. Even if one makes due allowance 
for assignment as reward for previous service, it is significant that nearly 
half of the 187 chairmen are in their first 5 years of service: 
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Under five years 
5-9 years 
10-14 years 
15-19 years 
Over 20 
No response 



91 (48.7%) 
30 (16.0%) 
18 ( 9.6%) 
8 ( 4.3%) 
8 ( 4.3%) 
32 (17.1%) 



The newness of a large number of two-yeai colleges in the country ac- 
counts for the small number of years of service reported by the chairmen. 

It is not surprising that arrangements for remuneration of chairmen 
vary markedly. Especially to be noted are the 58— nearly one third— 
who serve for “just the honor,” and the 22 who are expected to carry a 
full teaching load in addition to their responsibilities as chairmen. Even 
though the latter receive extra salary, they carry a more than normal 
work load. The answers to questionnaire inquiry of remuneration are 
listed in Table 15. 



TABLE 15 

Chairman Remuneration 



Just the honor 


58 


31.0% 


Administrative time plus extra salary 


46 


24.6 


Administrative time but no extra salary 


31 


16.6 


No administrative time but extra salary 


22 


11.8 


No response 


30 

N=187 


16.0 



Of those chairmen who answered the question about remuneration, 
two thirds say that they receive tangible recognition for their work in 
time or money. However, 16 percent did not respond at all. Of those 
who carry their responsibility “just for the honor,” several express 
doubt of its validity as honor, and at least one wonders if “exploitation” 
might not be a more accurate term than “honor.” 

Asked about their status in the academic organization of the college, 
the chairmen define their role as shoAvn in Table 16. 



TABLE 16 
Chairman Status 



A teacher with administrative duties 


73 


39.0% 


A full-time teacher who also administers 


55 


29.4 


Equally teacher and administrator 


18 


9.6 


An administrator with teaching duties 


15 


8.0 


Full-time teacher, actually 


2 


1.1 


A full-time administrator who does not teach 


0 


0.0 


No response 


24 

N = 187 


12.8 
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Recruitment of Teachers 

Responsibility for recruitment of staff varies from one college to 
another and from chairman to chairman. Those chairmen who do recruit 
and select personnel, subject to minimum administrative approval, seem 
to be in the minority (Table 17). 



TABLE 17 

Recruitment of Teachers 



Mostly by dean or president 

Mostly by dean or president, subject to approval 


65 


34.8% 


of chairman 

Mostly by chairman, subject to approval of dean 


43 


23.0 


or president 

Sometimes by chairman, sometimes by administration. 


31 


16.6 


but subject to mutual approval 
Final administration approval, but this is 


25 


13.4 


relatively routine 


24 


12.9 


Not subject to final administration approval 


18 


9.6 


Mostly by chairman 

Opinion of teaching staff, even of chairman. 


6 


3.2 


carries little weight 

Selectiom»4)y faculty personnel committee, including 


5 


2.7 


chairman 

Selections from Board of Education lists. 


4 


2.1 


following examinations 

N 


2 

= 187 


1.1 



(Note that some chairmen made more than one response.) 

Statements made by individual chairmen give further evidence of 
the variety of practices: 

“Being with the Board of Education of '..’"pgo, all J.C. teachers must 
be examined and approved by the Chicago Bo J if Education after a trial 
period of one year.” 

“Members of my department and some of my colleagues feel that ap- 
pointments should be made by department heads. Our President likes to 
make appointments. I don’t object.” 

“Several times I have not known a person was being considered until I 
was notified he had been hired. Also at other times other members of the 
staff knew about the new appointment before I had heard anything.” 
“Hiring is rather tightly controlled by the higher administrators.” 

“. . .We have been moving toward more activity (in selection) by the 
department chairman, as the school and staff grow larger.” 

“. . . All recruitment and selection is done by a four-man personnel 
committee selected by the department (three elected members and the de- 
partment chairman).” 

“The President hires teachers for other subjects and fills out their 
schedules with English sections. Only two of us are English majors or 
minors.” 
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“Recruitment is my responsibility . . . hiring decisions are mine and 
I am responsible for them. . . 

“I am frequently asked to make suggestions concerning personnel.” 
“Faculty members of the department concerned are also consulted. A 
person not acceptable (to them) would not receive appointment.” 

“We elect a panel of four department members to interview all candi- 
dates.” 

Academic Requirements 

The Master’s degree is the minimum stated academic requirement 
for teachers in the majority of the two-year colleges participating in 
this study — it is stated as such by 158 department chairmen (84%). 
They report these categories of requirements : 

(1) M.A. in English; M.A. in English with field of specialization; M.A. 
in English plus teaching experience; M.A. in English with additional 
graduate study (in one instance the candidate is expected to complete the 
Ph.D.) (Ninety [48%] of the chairmen stated the requirement in one of 
these ways.) 

(2) M.A. — Subject field not specified. (Sixty-eight [36%] of the 
chairmen stated the requirement in this way.) 

(3) B.A.; B.A. in English; B.A. in English plus teaching experience; 
B.A. in English with M.A. in progress. (Twenty-two [12%] stated the 
qualification in this way.) 

A number of explanatory marginal comments should be noted: 

“B.A. required now, but in future will be raised to M.A. and prob- 
ably to Ph.D.” “Supposedly an M.A. . . in emergencies we take on 
those with B.A. if thqr show superior qualifications. Sometimes such 
appointments are made by the administrators and presented to us with 
the information that commitments have been made. We have occasionally 
been able to block such appointments.” 

“M.A. — our weakness lies in the fact that the president does not care 
whether the M.A. is in English or in some other field.” 

“Ph.D. preferred, or working toward it.” “Department policy: M.A., 
moving toward Ph.D., and with a year or two of experience.” 

Two hundred and forty-one teachers in the participating colleges 
furnished information about their highest degree. The distribution is 
as follows: 

M.A. (Master of Arts)— 183 (76%) 

Ph.D. (Doctor of Philosophy) — 25 (10%) 

M.S. (Master of Science)— 15 (6%) 

M.Ed. (Master of Education) — 1 (3%) 

B.A. (Bachelor of Arts) — 5 (2%) 

M.F.A. (Master of Fine Arts) — 2 (0.8%) 

M. Mus. (Master of Music) — 1 (0.4%) 

Th. M. (Master of Theology) — 1 (0.4%) 
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Ed.D. (Doctor of Education) — 1 (0.4%) 

D.D. (Doctor of Divinity) — 1 (0.4%) 

Combined Master’s degrees — 209 (86.7%) 

This distribution shows that the two-year colleges participating in 
this study are staffed by well-qualified people for the type of work which 
they are offering. The 76 percent Master’s degrees and the 10 percent 
Doctor’s degrees are with few exceptions in the field of English. Many 
people in the former group indicate that they are working for the 
doctorate. When the degrees, Master’s and Doctor’s, are in the field of 
education, there is frequent mention that the area of concentration was 
English Education. Some of the people who hold degrees in fields other 
than English or Education are now working for a higher degree in 
English. We must conclude from this evidence that the two-year colleges 
represented in this study have teaching staffs who in academic qualifica- 
tions compare favorably with those faculty members of four-year colleges 
and universities who teach only lower division undergraduate courses. 

Asked if they have been finding it more difficult to recruit competent 
teachers during the past five years than in previous years, the chairmen 
are divided in their opinion : 30 percent say that the difficulty has been 
greater, 40 percent say it has not, and another 30 percent give no in- 
formation on the matter, either because they are new in their position 
or because recruiting has continued to be in other hands. 



The Teaching Staff 

Size of full-time staff in the participating colleges, as reported by 
chairmen, varies widely, as would be expected; this is also true of 
part-time staff (Table 18). 



TABLE 18 
Staif Size 



Full-time 


teachers 


Part-time 


teachers 


79 colleges 


42.5% 


less than 5 


86 colleges 


4Q.0% 


63 


33.7 


5-lC 


27 


14.4 


24 


12.8 


11-20 


6 


3.2 


11 


5.9 


21-30 


1 


0.5 


5 


2.7 


Over .^0 


2 


1.1 


5 


2.7 


No response. 


55 


34.7 


QO 

II 




varies, or does 


00 

II 








not apply 







Colleges using part-time staff members to teach English classes find 
their two major sources of such personnel in high schools having close 
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ties mth the college and from qualified local people in the professions 
and in business and industry. They also use housewives who are qualified 
but can carry only part-time assignments. The chairmen say that occa- 
sionally faculty members from other departments take a class, as 
members of the administration. Wlien a college is so situated that 
gi'aduate students or even faculty members from nearby four-year insti- 
tutions are available, assignments from such group are made on a 
semester or yearly basis. 

Length of service of the lilnglish teachers in the reporting two-year 
colleges varies greatly. Of the 187 chairmen, nearly half specify that 
they have one or more staff members who are doing their first year 
of teaching, and more than half indicate one staff member or more who 
is teaching in the particular college for the first time. A fourth of the 
chairmen work with some staff members who are teachers of 25 or more 
years of experience; of these, approximately half have taught at least 
25 years in the same institution. 

Tenure or its equivalent is granted, according to the chairmen, in 114 
of the 187 colleges represented in this study; in 59 colleges it is not; 
information is not available from the other 14. Kequisite length of service 
for tenure ranges from 1 to 10 years. Criteria for tenure is determined 
by various means: college administrators, sjrstemwide examinations, 
achievement of professorial rank or other promotion, and methods too 
complicated to give in detail. Among those reporting no provision for 
it, one wrote, “Never! It is shameful.” Another commented, “We have 
no tenure law in this state, but for all practical purposes we have tenure. ’ ’ 

Belated in some instances to tenure is academic rank. Forty-eight 
(26%) of the 187 chairmen respond affirmatively when asked whether 
there is ranking in their colleges. 

Conclusion 

It is obviously almost impossible to draw a composite two-year college 
picture and to say that it is typical. There are many different types with 
many variations in organization and size, especially the latter. The one 
overwhelming fact which arises from this part of the study is that most 
teachers and chairmen feel that they have too many students to teach as 
effectively as they wish. If some pressure can be brought to bear on 
administrations to reduce the number of students and the class load, 
teachers in English departments of two-year colleges would be much 
better off professionally, and the students would probably show tre- 
mendous improvement in writing and reading. 



ENGLISH REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 

The English course requirements for graduation from the 187 two- 
year colleges surveyed through their English department chairmen fall 
into two groups. Fifty percent of the colleges require a year of freshman 
English for the Associate in Arts degree. This could be called the typical 
requirement, for the other schools’ requirements are so varied that they 
form only small groups or are single instances. Moreover, 32.0 percent 
of the schools require a year of freshman English even for a certificate. 
Two schools report a one-year special English course for an AA degree 
which is given for a nontransfer program, and one school requires one 
year of business English for secretarial students. 

In other schools, a one year requirement is maintained for the AA 
degree, as a graduation requirement, and a certificate. 



For the AA degree : 

6 hours of any English 5.3% 

6 units of English, remedial or above 2.6% 

English 101 and technical English 1.0% 

English 101 and another course in Communication 1.6% 

One year of freshman English or English 101 and a 
semester of speech 1.0% 

For graduation: 

6 units of any oral or -written English, i.e.. Business 
English, journalism 0.5% 

2 semesters of remedial or other English 1.0% 

For a certificate: 

English 101 and another course, i.e., speech, j:umalism 1.6% 

English 101 and semester of composition without 
a research paper 0.5% 



Some schools require more than one year of English. 

For the AA degree in addition to one year of freshman composition : 



Sophomore year of literature 11.2% 

Sophomore year of literature or literature and speech 1.6% 

Sophomore year of speech and world literature .5% 

One semester of literature or speech 4.8% 

A course in the novel -5% 

A semester of speech 2.6% 

For the AA degree others require : 

A comprehensive examination in speech, writing, and literature 0.5% 
9 semesters hours of any English 1.6% 

One year of freshman composition or one year of remedial 
and one quarter of transfer English composition 1.0% 

One year of technical English and a semester of literature 1.0% 
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One school requires one year of freshman composition, 2 hours of report 
writing, 2 hours of speech even for a certificate. Slightly over 6 
percent of the schools require one semester of freshman composition for 
graduation and 1.6 percent require this for a certificate. One school 
reports that a student may receive a technical or vocational AA degree 
without taking any English. ® 



Conclusion 

One year of some kind of BngUsh is required for graduation ly the 
majonty of the two-year colleges reporting. Occasionally this may not 

be at the transfer level, but for some types of curricula it should not 
be. It IS some coirfort that slightly less than 10 percent require only one 
s^es er o ^mglish or none, but, on the other hand, it is probably the 
stro^ stadente who get the most English, and the weakest who get 
tte leirt. Whether or not it is wise for vocational and technical or 
tcmund stadcnts to take so Uttlc English, it should be remembered that 

many teachers on an English staff are unwilling or unable to teach 
these people. 



PLACEMENT IN COMPOSITION COURSES 



The department chairmen were asked if there is anything about the 
nature of their student body which perhaps affects placement in the 
various levels of composition. Many of the problems that the two-year 
college must cope with can be seen in their answers. Most two-year 
colleges draw students primarily from the local community. They fre- 
quently are not prepared for college for one reason or another, and they 
can’t be admitted to a four-year college because of this poor preparation. 
Those students who are prepared for college, yet enroll locally, do so for 
reasons which also make them different from students in four year insti- 
tutions. Only 7.5 percent of the chairmen report that their student body 
represents a cross section of the town. 

Colleges in towns supported by a single industry such as mining, 
ship building, or automobile manufacturing, together with schools draw- 
ing from a rural population, all report students from low socioeconomic 
areas. Combined with the socioeconomic level are a lack of culture, a 
suspicion of education, and often a foreign language background in the 
homes. One person reports that Spanish is spoken in the home regardless 
of how many generations the family has lived in the United States; 
another says that many of his students are first-generation Americans. 

These local problems are similar to the problem of the Negro student 
which exists on a national scale. One branch of the Chicago City Junior 
College reports that 50 percent of its student body is Negro, and that 
more than 50 percent of the Negro students are in remedial English 
classes. San Francisco, Los Angeles, Detroit, and Harvey, Illinois, all 
report many Negroes in remedial classes. One California school reports 
that these students are more poorly prepared than the ]\Iexican-Ameri- 
cans and Indians, but those schools where poor whites from the South 
attend with Negroes report that they are equally unprepared. 

Whether it is in the North or the South, rural communities tend to 
produce poorly prepared students. The comment is frequently made 
that the community has had no interest in learning, and consequently 
the high schools are of inferior quality. Often the area is economically 
depressed. A two-year college in a large city in IVIassachusetts, on the 
other hand, reports that its students are torn between the realization 
that they must have some college education (to get the jobs their families 
think they should have) and their poor high school background which, 
in part, was a result of their families’ distrust of education. 

The complaint about inferior high schools is not a cliche when 80-90 
percent of the students who are going to any college at all attend the 
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local junior college, as one chairman reports. A problem which shows 
up here is a high school problem which the college must handle. High 
schools in areas where foreign languages are spoken do little or nothing 
to teach Standard English to their students, particularly those who speak 
Spanish. Thus, native speakers may be well prepared for college while 
the others fill the remedial sections. 

The facts that the most poorly prepared students from the high 
schools attend two-year colleges because they cannot go elsewhere and 
that most two-year colleges have an open-door policy combine to produce 
a problem. The understandable out cynical attitude that this creates 
in chairmen is typified by this remark from Texas: “We receive the 
weakest graduates from the local high schools with ‘courtesy diplomas.’ 
We place them in sections according to what hour they like, or what 
won’t interfere with their forty hour a week job at the local factory.” 
In situations like this the dropout rate is very high. 

Many times local situations produce a bimodal curve in the grades — 
there are many good students and many poor students, very few in the 
C range. This occurs when a two-year college draws from an urban area 
with good high schools and a rural area with inferior ones, though one 
school reports that students from both its rural or city high schools 
have Z>— averages. It also occurs when a highly educated group moves 
into an area which has been isolated for one reason or another from 
educational stimulation; new resort or vacation areas in Florida or the 
California desert are examples. Other areas are those where new defense 
plants or other government enterprises have been established; one is a 
state capital. 

Of course, in the majority of instances, private two-year colleges 
with their own high standards, receiving student'' who aie well trained 
in private preparatory schools or in excellent city schools from all over 
the country, do not have these problems. These schools are frequently 
small; with their relatively select student population they produce 
imaginative programs in regular English courses, which would be called 
Honors English in many public colleges. One school reports an all school 
average of 2.8 or B-. A seminary for candidates for the priesthood 
reports that it has a triple-track program in Latin, but everyone takes 
the same English. Some public two-year colleges do get good students. 
One reports that the Nebraska English curriculum in high schools has 
helped to produce better prepared people. But these schools are in the 
minority, 4.8 percent. 

One two-year college reports that it keeps its nursing curriculum 
students together because they come from a variety of locations, and 
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P oWems. Another school reports problems with its football players 
who are imported and “semiliterate.” and one school frankly dwllres 
that teachers are not allowed to give students enroUed in some teehnicT 
terminal curricula the low grades they deserve. 

Conclusion 

<=““ fo«nd in the smaller public 
y r CO Qges in the country, but they are more charaeteristie of the 
commuter college, be it a two-year school or the 

arge imiversity. The educational problems of the community are har- 
vested by the local community college. While it must not be ignored that 
there are problems connected with giving a good English to 

cT“rtLfwrr’ r coSeSs'’^! 

toe of the Mlutions is proper placement in English courses, and the 
ollowing sections mention many methods used to do this. However the 
effertiveness of the methods is often open to question. 

learaem*“tC. wT“ f *“ ®“” disadvantaged 

® background, Negroes. p«,r whites, 

edueable. In communities where new residents who have intelligence 

ISn“the ”^"T® *“ a'Jaaation of theif own’ 

taken ca’re of^J^ P^aPared local inhabitants, who should be as well 
tW ^'® '“““““"y aaUaga. are not weU served. To serve 

iriti^®' “'J aiaff and thus more money than most com- 

inexn wiibig to provide. That community college education is 

rfr“®IT® f debunked at every opportunity This 

m^h and the encouragement of state legislatures L Tocal^^pl t 

n w two-year colle<?e.s will only perpetuate these problems. 



METHODS OF PLACEMENT IN COMPOSITION COUBSES 

Hacement of students in various levels of composition, such as honors 
regular or remedial is done by two thirds (65.8%) of the 187 schools 
reported upon by English department chairmen. 

Three schools report that they have a five-track system: honors, 
regular, and three levels of remedial. Five schools report a four-track 
placement-honors, regular, and two levels of remedial— and five schools 
say they have no honors, only regular English and two levels of remedial. 
Two schools say they have transfer English, terminal English, and re- 
medial, and eight report no remedial, just regular English and honors. 
Among the schools reporting, 18 percent use a three-track system : honors 
regular, and remedial. The most usual pattern is that consisting of 
regular and remedial, used by almost one third (32%). This variety of 

progr^s designed to help students is exceeded by the variety of methods 
used to place them. 

Standardised Tests 

"-nine different standardized tests were reported to be in use 
to help juage at what level a student should be placed. About 20 percent 
of the schools use an essay, cither alone or with a standardized test 
Many schools reporting the use of tests do not give the scores used, or 
in some eases do not indicate whether the score is a raw score, a een.l,in.a 
score, or a percentile rank. Of the different tests reported to be in use 
o are mentioned along with the scores only once. 

1. The Scholastic Aptitude Test verbal section, cut off score 550. 

2. The ACE, cut off score, 29th percentile; “middle” English 30th 
to 70th percentile; with the top 25 percentiles in “high” English. 

3. Greene Stapp, Honors English above 75th percentile. 

4. Science Research Associates Writing Skills, cut off, 67th percentile. 

5. Ohio Psychological, cut off, 25th percentile. 

6. lOwa Mechanics and Effectiveness of Expressior \ 

I- lOth percentile : low English 

II- 49th percentile) 

50-79th percentile I Regular English 

80-99th percentilej 

7. Florida, Twelfth Grade, eut off 200. (All above take regular 
English.) 

8. Multiple Aptitude Test 1 and 2, eut off, 25%. (All above take 
regular English.) 
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The various branches of the Chicago City Junior College all use the 
same locally developed standardized test. Another branch of this two- 
year coUege allows students to enter a high English class with a high 
score and an essay. All of the branches have a cut off score which varies 
by only three points among them, below which students take remedial 
English. Only three of the schools report the use of an essay for place- 
ment along with the test. 

Other tests were mentioned twice : 

1. California Test Bureau 

(A) 99th percentile, students receive credit for English 101. 

(B) below 10th percentile, remedial. 

2. Nelson-Denny Beading 

(A) cut off, 8th grade level. 

(B) cut off, 40th percentile. 

3. Educational Testing Service 

(A) “lower” English, 152 converted score. 

“middle” English, 153-57 converted score. 

“regular” English, 158 converted score. 

(B) below 40, writing laboratory. 

The Washington Pre-College Differential Guidance Test is used by 
two-year colleges in the state of Washington. One school reports the use 
of an essay along with this test. Three schools have cut off scores within 
one point of each other, but a fourth has an “intermediate class which 
tak(!:s students scoring in an area ten points above and below this cut off 
score. Here the “upper” English class starts eleven points above the 
other schools’ cut off score. This school calls students below the inter- 
mediate level “remedial,” while one of the three other schools has 
“terminal” students in this same range, with “remedial” in the above 
area up to the cut off score. 

Four schools report scores used with the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board test. One school places students in high sections if they are 
in the upper 10 percent of their high school class, have A’s in English, 
and are above the 75th percentile on the College Boards in English. 
Other schools report their cut off scores for regular English at the 11th, 
14th, and 27th percentiles. The school cutting off at the 27th percentile 
also uses an essay and the ETS test with the College Board English test. 

Five schools report scores for the Scholastic College Ability Test. 
The cut off scores are: 25-30 percentile, the 30 percentile, the 49 per- 
centile, the 60, and the 65 percentile. One school places students in 
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“terminal” English with scores from the 30 to the 60 percentile, and 
in “basic” below the 30. Another school places students in “honors” 
English if they are above the 63 percentile. The school cutting off at the 
49 percentile also uses a one hour essay along with the test for placement. 

Twelve schools say they use the English Co-op Test. The cut off scores 
for regular English range as follows: 16.3 percentile, 20 percentile 
25 percentile, 30 percentile, 37 percentile, 40 percentile, 50 percentile, 
54 percentile, 75 percentile. Scores for placement in remedial classes 
are 33 percentile in reading, no matter what other score; below 25 per- 
centile subremedial, with 26 to 74 percentile remedial; below 10 per- 
centile subreraedial, with 11 to 49 percentile remedial; and 10-29 
percentile subremedial, with 30-49 percentile remedial. Students are 
placed in high or honors English with scores from 47.9 percentile, from 
the 63 percentile, and above 90 percentile. One school with a cut off at 
the 50th percentile also uses a one hour essay as well. 

Conclusion 

One obvious conclusion may be drawn about test scores used for 
placement. Except for the Chicago City Junior College and the two-year 
colleges in the state of Washington, the cut off score for placement in 
regular English can vary as much as forty percentile levels. This 
indicates that college transfer English cannot possibly be the same 
course with similar goals in every part of the country. One school may 
be calling its course “high or honors English” while another school is 
placing the lowest of this group in remedial and teaching regular English 
to the rest. No doubt there are colleges, universities, and teachers col- 
leges with similar scores for cut off points, but this does not change the 
fact that many two-year colleges are either operating with no communi- 
cation among schools giving similar tests, or have such problems that 
some must teach regular English to people scoring so low that it hardly 
seems possible that they can pass. Figures about the number of D’s 
and E’s given, on the other hand, seem to be distributed in a fairly 
normal way. This would indicate that though the cut off score is low, 
not too many students are as poorly prepared as the score would indicate, 
or that the grading standards are as low as the student population. 

Other Methods of Placement 

Other methods are used for placement in college transfer freshman 
sections besides standardized tests. 

Some two-year colleges depend on high school glides, using them 
entirely for placement or in combination with tests ano/or essays. One 
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school automatically puts students in remedial if they have low grades 
in their last two years of high school. Another school uses the ACT test 
in English and social studies, placing students in remedial who have 
standard scores below 19 and 17 respectively. Scores between 19 and 23 
in English, and 17 and 22 in social studies place the student in general 
English. Students with scores above these are placed in advanced classes. 
High school grades are also examined. If the student has had only three 
years of English, or G or below as an average, he is automatically put 
in remedial unless he has high placement scores. If he has taken remedial 
English, no student may take general English unless he gets a G or 
better. No student is placed in advanced English unless his high school 
grades averaged B or higher. Another school has made a classification 
scale of the high schools feeding into it on the basis of records kept on 
students in the past from these high schools. Accreditation or size has 
nothing to do with the quality of the high school or the students’ ability 
to perform at +his college, they say. Placement is done in the summer ; 
if changes seem necessary, they are made during the first week of school. 
Two schools report that they place students in honors English by using 
the high school average and a test. One requires above the 70 percentile 
in the AGT test and a B or above high school English average. The 
student must also be above the 75 percentile on the Greene Stapp lan- 
guage abilities test. Students below this, down to the 35 percentile, 
take regular English. The other school requires a high school average of 
B or above in the last four semesters of high school English, and/or the 
85 percentile, national norms, on the SGAT test for admittance tc 
honors English. Begular English requires the same high school average 
and a score above the 40 percentile in the verbal SGAT. The norms 
for these people are occupational norms rather than national norms; 
consequently, the 40 percentile would be the 31 percentile on the national 
norms. Students below this percentile are placed in vocational-terminal 
classes. Another school places students in the high section if they 
^s^ere in the upper 10 percent of their high school class, had high 
school grades of A in English, and have a verbal score of 600 or above. 
The test is not mentioned, but it is probably the GEEB. The last school 
tests everyone with less than a B average in high school English for 
remedial placement. 

Two schools report that they use the Purdue English Placement Test 
to put students in as nearly homogeneous groups as possible. Thus all 
English is essentially the same but is taught with the needs of the group 
in mind. One of these colleges has four levels of English: 99-83 per- 
centile; 83-65 percentile; 65-52 percentile; 52 and below. They feel 
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t at this has paid off.” Their students come from all over the country. 
(One school using the Purdue test claims that students scoring below 
the 65 percentile consistently get D’s or E’s in their freshman English 
course. The comment is that this indicates a very low national average.) 
+V, some rather interesting methods used for placement in 

ree ot er two-year colleges. A private school for girls requires the 
stud^ente to read either Hardy’s Tess of the DTrUrvilles or Willa 
Lather s My Antonia during the summer before they enter. The judg- 
ment for placement is based in part on an impromptu essay based on 
one of these books written in the first week of school. An eastern school 
gives no tests of its own but sets up the sections during the summer 
based on the following information: fifteen superior students are 
selected on the basis of their high school grades, high school teachers’ 
recommendations (especially English teachers’), an interest in English 
m icate by their future plans and extracurricular activities plus 

samples, and high 

CEEB achievement. Anolher private school has its less proficient stu- 
dents take remedial along with the transfer English course. 

There is some difference of opinion about the use of the essay for 
p acement. A Florida school says that essays are not si.tisfactory for 
placement, but another one in the same state says that there is a very 
low correlation between the Co-op English test and the essay, and that 
the essay gives a better prediction. One schocl finds, however, that the 
Sequential Test of Educational Progress with instructors’ referrals is 
better than the essay. Another makes its placement at the end of the 
first six weeks because of distrust of the diagnostic theme. Three schools 
use standardized tests, having abandoned the essay because their increas- 
ing enrollment makes it impractical. One of them uses the ACT plus 
t e Co-op English test, but another using the ACT says that it is not 
good for sectioning and wishes that it could use the essay instead. 

Most two-year colleges using the essay have it graded by the student’s 
own instructor, but quite a few colleges still use more than one person 
for grading and frequently include the chairman. It is interesting to 
review the remarks made by the chairmen who use essays, to see how 
long the essays are, when they are given, and on what topics. The 
majority of schools allow the students from forty-five minutes to one 
hour, which may be the class hour, fifty minutes. One school reports a 
half hour, another one, an hour and a half, and a third, two hours. The 
length runs from one to two paragraphs, or two and one half pages, or 
the completion of the theme within the allotted time. Most of the topics 
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are assigned, and it is claimed that they are within the student’s ability. 
The student is to narrow the topic down or limit it in some way so that 
he can complete the paper in the allotted time. Two schools report that 
the student is required to make an abstract of a mimeographed article. 
Another school has the students write either on an abstract subject or 
on a current event. Two schools require an autobiographical theme, and 
another has a topic on some limited aspect of high school life. Other 
topics suggested by various schools are: Why College? What I Expect 
from College, What Meant Most to Me in My High School Training, 
A Most Interesting Experience, My acation, or Constructive Attitudes 
towprd Castro. Science and the humanities are other areas for theme 
topics. One school which formerly required a theme on the students’ 
hobbies or pets has abandoned the essay. Another school uses the theme 
only for borderline students. Its topics are these : Defend the position, 
“Why Our Town Should/Should Not Provide Swimming Pools,” or 
Nuclear Testing Should/Should Not Be Stopped.” 

Usually these essays are required during the first class meeting or 
the second ; occasionally they are written in the week before school, and 
one school waits until its three week orientation period is over. Several 
schools simply use the first required essay in the syllabus. 

The essays are graded for errors in mechanics and grammar in some 
instances, and in others are simply marked “good,” “fair,” or “poor.” 
No other standards were mentioned, but three schools do use standard- 
ized tests for comparison. 

Conclusion 

The problem of identifying students for placement in various English 
sections does not seem to be solved. The majority of those who use a 
piece of writing by the student favor it above any other method, though 
the problem of the increasing size of entering freshman classes seems to 
suggest that a standardized test is a more efScient or less time-consuming 
method. The great variety of tests in use su^ests that a satisfactory test 
is still to be found. 

Teachers favoring standardized placement tests for large enrollments 
argue that the staff cannot grade so many diagnostic themes. The argu- 
ment is dubious. Either there are too many students for the staff, or 
the staff does not want to grade the papers. How does the staff grade 
that many papers during the rest of the semester? If the staff allows 
placement and sectioning to pass out of its hands by the use of a place* 
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ment test, it has lost one of its major elements of control over the 
teaching situation. 

Obviously, with many students needing much help, proper placement, 
both in remedial and regular English classes, is the first thing a staff 
must do for effective teaching. 
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THE REGULAR ENGLISH COMPOSITION COURSE 



Almost 87 percent of the 292 teachers who responded to the question- 
naire feel that the content of the college transfer English course in the 
two-year colleges resembles that of a course in a four-year liberal arts 
college. Slightly over 5 percent of them feel that the content is like that 
of a course in a four-year technical college, and 7.8 percent feel 
that their course resembles a high school course. A group of 64 teachers 
comment on the courses they teach. Some of them say that if the students 
are not well prepared they are placed in remedial courses, but others 
report that their course is a combination of high school English and liberal 
arts college English, or high school English and English in college tech- 
nical programs. Others report that both terminal and college parallel 
students are in the same class, while some report that they have only 
terminal or technical-terminal students. A few teachers report that their 
course is designed to fit a local situation, or that it is unique and not 
comparable with anything else. There is some experimentation with new 
techniques, and some courses include linguistics and semantics. 

Grammar, linguistics^ and Semantics 

Although the majority of teachers feel that their courses are similar to 
four-year college courses, there is a marked tendency in four-year colleges 
not to teach grammar to freshmen. Slightly over 41 percent of the 
teachers report that they teach no grammar in their freshman course. 
Almost 12 percent of the chairmen say “much” and 12.83 percent 
say “considerable” grammar is taught in the first course. In the 
second semester, they say, the amount of grammar is reduced. Slightly 
over 11 percent say no grammar is taught, and 3.2 percent say “much” 
or “considerable.” 

There is evidence that structural linguistics is being used by the 
teachers who do teach grammar, for though 28 percent teach traditional 
grammar, 46.7 percent report combined approaches. The chairmen re- 
port that 41.18 percent teach traditional grammar while 36.9 percent 
combine approaches. Generative or transformational grammar is stressed 
by only 1 percent of the teachers, but 8 percent introduce it while teach- 
ing traditional grammar. The chairmen say that structural grammar 
is stressed by 5.35 percent and generative transformational by 2.14 
percent. It is interesting to note that 9 percent of the teachers combine 
generative grammar with structural grammar. 

If teachers had their choice of what kind of grammar they would 
teach, 13.6 percent would teach structural or generative grammar. 
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One teacher uses tagmemics. Slightly over 11 percent would teach 
structural grammar, but 44.3 percent think they would like to combine 
it with traditional grammar. While 19.8 percent still prefer traditional 
grammar, 7.3 percent would combine traditional grammar with generative 
grammar. 

Conclusion 

Though the situation in four-year colleges may not be any better, 
this does not obscure the fact that a great deal of time must be spent in 
two-year colleges teaching grammar. More disheartening is the fact that 
the two-year college teacher has not kept up with a science which is 
relevant to the job and which is so fully developed that an unabridged 
dictionary based upon it could be produced. The figures which show 
combinations of structural grammar and transformational grammar with 
traditional grammar are not so encouraging as they appear. The term 
“functional grammar” appears again and again when teachers and 
department chairmen speak of the type of grammar taught. Yet “func- 
tional grammar,” as defined by Hans Guth, is merely “the adaptation 
of traditional grammar often limited to identifying usages which have 
a social or stylistic significance. The sentence is studied to help the 
student avoid sentence fragments, and inflections are studied to prevent 
illiteracies such as ‘Me and Joe is going too’.”^ Guth condemns its 
teaching, as his definition implies. Many of the combinations listed above 
may very well be this functional grammar, which is not a different type 
of grammar, but simply a method of presentation. 

When asked whether grammar was taught as a regular part of the 
course, many teachers give a Qualified “No, and thus the figures cited 
above must be qualified by such answers as this : 

We don’t teach grammar in theory, but sometimes students are so inferior 
that I have to do it to make any progress at all. I stress traditional because 
I am not yet competent in the others. I tend at times to incorporate ideas 
from all three approaches, however. 

Almost every “No” answer to this question is probably a qualified 
“Yes,” for if grammar is not taught in class, many teachers say, it is 
taught during conferences. 

Whether grammar should be taught in freshman composition at all 
is a question this study does not attempt to answer. It is reported that 

‘Hans P. Guth, English Today and Tomorrow (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1964), p. 61. See also Harold B. Allen, “With New Endeavor,” English 
Journal^ LI (February, 1962), 75, and James H. Sledd, “Grammar or Gramaryef” 
English Journal, XLIX (May, 1960), 300. 
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in California there are two types of college transfer English: the one 
that will transfer to the university contains no grammar, but the one 
that transfers to the state college does. If it were agreed that grammar 
should be taught, there would not be many teachers who could handle 
anything but the traditional kind. One teacher canvassed the staff of 
his department and found not one person who knew what transforma- 
tional-generative grammar is. JMany department chairmen were equally 
ignorant, and one asked, “Are we behind the times!” Other department 
chairmen dismiss all choices in favor of “functional.” It appears that 
occasionally a teacher is equipped to teach grammar with structural 
linguistics or with transformations, and then the chairman reports that 
one of his staff is doing this. Whether he will do it long is open to 
question, as the reasons for remaining with the traditional approach are 
many. 

One teacher reports that because the dean and the president favor 
traditional grammar, no new approach may be used. Another claims 
that he cannot communicate with his students in any other terms than 
the traditional ones, and one teacher has developed his “own brand” of 
grammar, using traditional terminology. It is pointed out that if the 
grammar handbook is traditional, it is very difficult to use any other 
approach. But since the staff or the chairman chooses the texts, the 
fault clearly lies there. A glance at the number of school administrations 
that are indifferent to or discourage further staff training will indicate 
why so many people know so little about the new grammar. 

The department chairmen are not much help either. Some of them 
are prejudiced, but many more are uninformed. They interpret the 
term “linguistics” as a study of the history of the language, or etymology, 
or what one finds in the Oxford English Dictionary. One of them says, 
“What do you mean by ‘linguistics’? To find out what adjectives or 
prepositions are, look them up in the dictionary.” Another person says, 
“Linguistics can do nothing to improve, simplify, or sell grammar to 
undergraduates.” Two parochial schools state that since they put so 
much stress on Latin or ^ other foreign languages, they must use tradi- 
tional terminology to be consistent in all the language classes. 

Nine chairmen do report that structural linguistics or generative 
grammar is a part of their courses. Happily, the reasons given for 
teaching it are almost the same as for not teaching it. One chairman 
reports that “linguistics is used to acquaint students with new termi- 
nologies so they will be able to use other textbooks or understand their 
instructors when they go to other schools.” Another says, “We use 
linguistics to make English Composition more palatable and to show 
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that some logic to language can be introduced, and students will begin 
to take grammar as a useful study rather than as something they had 
to learn and hate.” Last, “Structural linguistics is used to correct the 
rules of grammar which are either learned or ill learned in high school 
so the student can function better when he corrects his paper.” 

The teacher in a two-year college who does not know something about/ 
linguistics and at least one of the new grammars would be embarrassed 
if he had to explain the entries in Webster '.s New International Dictionary, 
Third Edition. He is far behind the scliolarship in his field. 

General semantics is not taught v ry frequently as a major part of 
the course. Only 2 percent of the chairmen report that they teach it 
a great deal in the first semester and 1 percent in the second. Much is 
taught in the first by 6 percent and in the second by 3 percent. Ans^.-ers 
saying it is taught soruewhat seem to indicate that the instructor occa- 
sionally intr ^uces it, but that it is not a formal part of the course. It is 
not part of the first semester at all for 14 percent, nor of the second 
semester for 21 percent. 

The fact that, according to comments, “word study” or “vocabulary 
building” is considered to be semantics by some chairman may account 
for the size of the percentages of those saying that they teach some 
semantics. 

Logic 

In spite of the fact that the writing of expository or argumentative 
prose comprises a major part of many courses in the freshman year, the 
chairmen report very little teaching of formal logic and argument as a 
part of the course. Six percent report none taught in the first semester 
and 7 percent say none in the second. It is taught occasionally by 61 
percent in the first semester and 42 percent in the second. This amount 
probably indicates that sections in the handbook or rhetoric are assigned. 
Eighteen percent of the chairmen say that much is taught and 5 percent 
say that it is very important in the first semester ; in the second semester 
19 percent say much and 8 percent say it is taught even more. One third 
more schools teach argument than require argumentative writing in the 
first semester. In the second semester, nearly all the schools which teach 
a substantial amount of argument require that this type of paper be 
written. However more schools require the papers than teach the subject. 
There are twice as many schools claiming to have a great deal of argu- 
mentative writing than there are schools which teach much formal 
argument in the first semester, and the proportion is just slightly 
altered in the oecond. It is logical to teach argumentation and not require 
that it be written, for it may be used in the analy.ois of reading. But to 
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j tn tpaeh argumentation and logic 
require teachers sa^ they ivish they had 

is hard to explain, ex P i^jive never tahen one. 

had a coarse in logic and. apparently, 

,„u^noare Uter^^ ^ ^ 

Imaginative literature, in as it is in the second, 

in the first semester of report^that none is used, and 19 

Twelve percent of fl,st course. This compares with 5 

report that it is i«ed \‘«'® ” „ho say “little” in the seeond 

Tarof to Z.^“Table 19 shows the relationship between t e wo 
parts of the course. ^ 

Use of Imag inative Literature 

— Much Co nsiderable 



Some 



Total 



1st half 
2nd half 





The 42 percent use of “som^’ ^^^^^^ their to 

the total percentage. . ^nre to supplement their ** 

stnictors to use imagina i “ t_„t half the chairmen say that ^ 
they wish. On to other ® ^ ;j he wishes without violatmg 

instructor can omit ima^na ;£ u fe required, it m^ 

the department pohey. The other ^tractor may choose any titles 

be taught, although at some sho^bttem^^^^^ 

within certain categories or within mg^ o^ide read- 

Sometimes the instructor half of the year. If the 

ings ; he has about the same j y literature in to course, 

department has not P®®®®” ®„g percent of the chairmen, the instructor 

wMeh is the case »®®»'-^“® " “Un. 

mo,y decide what types and titles to 

speech 

The chairmen were »®^®^ .®*’““^J^onfin^^ first temester, an^ 

content. Almost 42 percent said tor ^ Eight percent said a considerabte 
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bines speech with reading and writing. Inother school has a class in 
oral English once a week for the entire year, taught by a person from 
the drama department. Another includes speech writing and the writing 
of a one act play in the second semester. Two schools “pay some atten- 
tion to listening and notetaking.” 

Amount of Writing 

It would have been valuable to know the amount of writing reouired 
each term of the freshman English course, but unfortunately so many 
variables were introduced into the data that the following is not as 
indicative as might be desired. For example, the data used did not 
differentiate between semesters and quarters ; consequently all the figures 
are for either a semester or a quarter. The majority of colleges report- 
ing, however, are on a semester system, and in some cases the actual 
weeks of teaching in a quarter differ only slightly from the number in 
a semester. For practical purposes, then, the figures cited, though rough, 
are indicative of the usual practices in most colleges. It must also be 
remembered that these are the number of themes the department chairman 
says are written, and that practices among teachers vary. 

The median number of themes written in the first term is between 11 
and 12, and in the second term it is between 9 and 10. The largest per- 
centage reported in both terms falls between 6 and 16 (Table 20). 



TABLE 20 

Number of Themes Written 





First Term 




Second Term 


Themes 


Percent 


Themes 


Percent 


16 


5.0% 


’6 


0.5% 


15 


13.0 


15 


7.5 


14 


5.0 


14 


3.0 


13 


2.0 


13 


3.0 


12 


14.0 


12 


10.0 


11 


2.0 


11 


S.O 


10 


19.0 


10 


IP.O 


9 


4.0 


9 


4.0 


8 


8.0 


8 


11.0 


7 


3.0 


7 


5.0 


6 

N = 187 


2.0 


6 

N = 187 


8.0 



The number of themes written in and out of class for the two terms 
is shown in Table 21. 

The median number of themes written in class in the first term is 
5, and in the second term between 3 and 4. The median number 
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TABLE 21 



Themes Written In and Out of Class 



In Class 



First Term 


Second 


Term 


Themes Percent 


Themes Percent 


12 


2.0% 


12 


2.0% 


10 


4.0 


10 


3.0 


9 


0.5 


9 


3.0 


8 


10.0 


8 


4.0 


7 


5.0 


7 


3.0 


6 


8.0 


6 


3.0 


5 


12.0 


5 


3.0 


4 


9.0 


4 


12.0 


3 


11 .C 


3 


10.0 


2 


9.0 


2 


13.0 


N = 


187 







Out of Class 


First Term 


Second Term 


Themes Percent 


Themes 


Percent 


12 


5.0% 


12 


2.0% 


10 


11.0 


10 


40 


9 


5.0 


O 

•J 


5.0 


8 


12 0 


8 


10.0 


ff 


7.0 


7 


7.0 


6 


11.0 


6 


11.0 


5 


6.0 


5 


12.0 


h. 


11.0 


4 


10.0 


O 

O 


4.0 


3 


5.0 


2 


3.0 


2 


3.0 


N = 


187 







written out of class in the first term is between 6 and 7, and in the 
second term between 5 and 6. Possibly the difference between a quar- 
ter and a semester is indicated by the median falling between num- 
bers, but this is only a guess. 

The number of words written each term is a more accurate way of 
measuring than the number of themes, since the definition of the term 
“theme” may vary widely. Table 22 shows the central cluster of numbers 

of words written. 

table 22 



Numbers of Words Written 



In Class 



First Term 


Second Term 


Words 


Percent 


Words 


Percent 


4000 


8.0% 


4000 


3.0% 


o500 


5.0 


3500 


11.0 


2500 


10.0 


2500 


3.0 


2000 


12.0 


2000 


9.0 


1500 


18.0 


1500 


15.0 vr 


1000 


14.0 


1000 


8.0 



N = 187 



Out of Class 


First Term 


Second Terra 


Words 


Percent 


Words 


Percent 


7500 


10.0% 


7500 


5.0% 


7000 


5.0 


7000 


4.0 


6000 


5.0 


6000 


7.0 


5000 


14.0 


5000 


10.0 


4000 


13.0 


4000 


5.0 


3500 


8.0 


3500 


7.0 


3000 


7.0 


3000 


8.5 


2500 


12.0 


2500 


7.5 




N = 


187 





The median number of words written in class the first term is between 
1,000 and 1,500, and in the second term, 1,500. The median number of 
words written out of class in the first term is between 3,500 and 4,000, 
and in the second, 4,000. 
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Conclusion 

It is difficult to draw many conclusions from these figures. A mini- 
mum of eight themes a semester has been suggested in CCCC workshops, 
but if one does not know the number of words required, he cannot tell 
what this suggestion means. The figures above seem to indicate that the 
median number of words written in both the terms is only 5,500. The 
table above shows how large a percent falls below this median. ’ Research 
or term papers probably account for the larger number of words written 
outside of class. That students do very little writing under the direct 
supervision of a teacher is also evident. 

The total number of themes writter. in the first semester ranges from 
the three chairmen reporting thirty tc the three chairmen reporting two, 
three, and four themes respectively. The figures are exactly the same for 
the second semester. How misleading these figures are is shown by the 
fact that fifteen chairmen report 4,000 words written in class in the first 
semester, and nineteen report 7,500 words written outside of class. Thus 
one student may write thirty themes or 11,500 words in the first semester 
on down to 7,500. At the other end of the scale, twelve chairmen report 
500 words written in class and eighteen report 1,500 written outside. 
The figures for the second semester are jusi as odd. Three chairmen 
report 8,000 words written in class, and three report 7,000. But twelve 
chairmen report only 500 words and nine report 600. The number of 
words written outside of class ranges from 16,000 reported by six chair- 
men to 1,500 reported by seven and 2,000 reported by ten. The combina- 
tion of words written inside and outside of class runs as high as 23,000 
words a semester, possibly thirty 760 word themes. The figures at both 
ends of the scale are startling. 

This wide range in writing requirements and the scatter of figures 
along the range indicates again that it is difficult to find a typical or 
standard freshman English class. But if the way to learn to write is by 
writing, the few themes and low number of words written indicate that 
many schools are substandard. It is hard to believe that students in 
two-year colleges need so little writing practice. However, it is not hard 
to believe that they are not getting it because teachers are overloaded. 

It is very likely that a teacher can be of service to only as many students 
as he thinks he can help. If he feels that he can serve 75 students ade- 
quately , but he has 100, each student will receive one quarter less help. 
Increasing the figures on the tables above by one quarter would place 
the medians more nearly where they should be. Here is proof of the folly 
of overloading the teaching staff. 
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Although the data could profitably have been submitted to more 
complex computer processes, what appears here seems to justify a con- 
clusion that providing students with enough writing practice is a prob- 
lem in many two-year colleges. 

The Research Paper 

Department chairmen were asked if the formal research paper is 
a part of their regular English course in either the first or the second 
semester. Twenty-three percent say it is not part of the first semester, 
and 11 percent say it is not part ^f the second. Thirty percent say it is 
used only little in the first, and 27 percent say the same about the second. 

It appears that the research paper is used only slightly more in the 
second semester. From the additional comments included in answers to 
the questionnaire it is evident that some kind of training in either library 
research or the organization of a long formal paper is almost universal 
in the freshman course. 

The casebook is not used at all in the first semester, say 37 percent of 
tbe chairmen, nor is it used in the second, according to 28 percent. Only 
10 schools report that it is used primarily in either semester. Forty-four 
schools report, however, that it is used in the first semester to some 
extent, and 36 schools report its use to some extent in the second. 

There were numerous comments on methods of handling research 
techniques and the research paper. Many schools send students to the 
library to do some sort of library assignment, or to be instructed by a 
member of the library staff. Those schools which do not have a research 
paper say they teach footnote form and try to have the students do some 
research in the library which is not prepared as a formal research paper. 
One school reports that its students write a paper based on an “informal 
comparative analysis of their own writing style with the style of a 
contemporary author.” One instructor at another school has a paper 
in which the students write about their investigation of the speech 
patterns of a person or group. The student gets his background from 
printed material, and then does his own investigation in a field study. 
Another school has the students write about an author, after they have 
read a book of criticism on him and some of his works. 

Among those that require the formal researen paper, one school has 
four consecutive related research papers, each paper being more narrowly 
restricted and more fully developed. One school reports that it accepts 
research papers prepared by A and B students for other departments. 
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into the character, whether good or bad.” One other school reports 
that students write to music. 

Another school uses a “forum period” in which lectures, films, 
panels, and student demonstrations are presented. The “forum period” 
provides load relief for the instructor, because it is counted as one credit 
hour of teaching. Without the forum a teacher would teach five three- 
hour sections; with the forum he teaches four three-hour sections, with 
a common forum period for everj^one. A somewhat similar technique is 
used at another college where one hour a week is spent at a mass lecture 
and two hours a week are used as a laboratory where instructors work 
with individual students and occasionally lecture. 

The writing laboratory is reported in use at two other schools. At 
one it is one period out of each three weekly class periods, and at the 
other, all papers are written in a writing laboratory. Here, also, each 
student solves his individual problems by doing appropriate exercises 
in a handbook. 

Instead of a laboratory some colleges use the opaque or overhead 
projector with transparencies prepared in advance or with current 
student themes. These are graded and criticized by the instructor. 
Among other techniques are the use of team teaching and individual 
conferences scheduled to discuss long papers. One school reports that at 
least one quarter of the class sessions is devoted to conferences. Another 
school uses individual and panel discussions of reading done and dramas 
seen. This enables the class to cover more ground, and, thus, to have a 
better survey. 

Another interesting idea is reported by a school which cooperates 
with the social science department to produce a course in which English 
is taught in conjunction with social studies. 

The Syllabus 

The question about syllabi for the regular English courses produced 
a variety of answers. Some people say that they have no syllabus, but 
do have a course outline. This problem in semantics must be kept in 
mind when reading the following figures. Almost 76 percent of the 
department chairmen (187) report that they have a syllabus for the 
regular freshman English course, while 22.9 percent do not. The rest did 
not report. Almost 52 percc’it of the teachers (292) report that their 
syllabi were written by a faculty committee, and 17.6 percent of the 
chairmen also say they have a faculty committee for this work. Almost 
20 percent of the chairmen say they write the syllabi themselves, and 
11 percent of the teachers say the chairman writes the syllabus. A 
combination of a committee and the chairman create the syllabi, say 
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37 percent of the teachers, and 27.8 percent of the chairmen say “by 
the staff as a whole.” Slightly over 7 percent of the chairmen say 
syllabi are prepared by an individual without released time, and 
1 percent say each instructor creates his own. A course outline is 
mentioned by 3.7 percent. Three chairmen also report that the state 
university or a teachers college creates the syllabus for freshman English, 
and one says that a committee from all the county colleges creates it. 
These percentages are for one group. Another group of teachers reports 
different methods of constructing a syllabus. 

Of this second group 22.9 percent of the teac..ors say the department 
makes the syllabus. Fourteeu percent say each instructor makes his 
own, and 23.8 percent say they write their own if they are the only 
one teaching the class. Three colleges report a one man staff. Other 
remarks by the teachers are that the dean of instruction is consulted or 
that the senior instructor writes the syllabus. Some say that a “gentle- 
man’s agreement” is used or that consultation with other instructors 
keeps them together. Sixteen teachers report that they have no syllabus. 
Eight report that there is a sydlabus for freshman English only, and 
one says there is a syllabus only for literature. Department tests keep 
the course fairly standard for a few, as does the course outline. 

In answer to the question about how the course content is controlled 
if there is no syllabus, 25.3 percent of the teachers answer, “course 
outline.” Other methods in order of popularity are: similar texts and 
readings, frequent meeting of instructors, department meetings, depart- 
ment consensus of goals and objectives, a common final, a department 
committee, guidance by the course at a nearby university, and the course 
description in the catalogue. 

The chairmen were asked how often the syllabus is revised. A 
majority say “whenever the need is felt.” Six percent say “at regular 
intervals,” one says “rarely,” and 26.7 percent say there is a yearly 
revision. The revision is done by 25.1 percent of the chairmen. Seven- 
teen percent say that a committee does it, while 27.8 percent say the 
staff as a whole does it: 9 percent report that an individual without 
released time makes the revision, and two report that an individual is 
given released time to make the revision, though none are given this 
benefit to make the syllabus. 

Conclusion 

Frequent discussions among teachers are sufficient when there are 
only a few sections of a course. However, a multisectioned course should 
have a syllabus. Whether the syllabus comes from a nearby university 
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or IS called a course outline,” it is obviously necessary for staff and 
student morale that all sections of a freshman transfer English course 
in an mstitutmn be similar. It is encouraging to see that syllabi are 
prepared by the staff more often than by the department chairman, for 
this IS a staff concern. That released dme is not given for this work is 
unfortunate, though every teacher should expect to spend some of his 
time m committee work as a part of his job. The section of this report 
w 1C deals with the amount of committee work done by teachers must 
be consulted before any judgment can be made about this. It can be 
said, however, that if the construction or revision of a syllabus takes 
more than the normal amount of time allotted for committee work the 
teacher should be compensated for his extra effort. ’ 



Textbooks 

Tnqu^y was made about the textbooks used in each semester of the 
regular English course, to see if there is any pattern of types of courses 
offered which can be deduced from the texts. For example, if an anthol- 
ogy of essays, a grammar handbook, and a rhetoric text are used in the 
first semester, it would seem safe to assume that composition is taught. 
It was not possible to find these patterns with the electronic computers- 
consequently, the table presents only percentages of types of texts used 
in general categories. The number of titles submitted is not surprising 
since there are so many texts on the market for freshman English, but the 
variety of combinations staggered the imagination of the programer. 
There are seventeen general categories in which the texts can be placed 
for each semester (Table 23). 

Conclusion 

If there is a typical two-year college English course, it is hard to 
find it from these figures, though it does appear that more composition 
than anything else is taught in the first semester. All that can be pointed 
out IS that there are larger percentages of certain types of books used in 
one semester than in another. The figures show only that this type of 
book is used by this percentage of the teachers who answered. 

On the other hand, the frequent call by teachers for some kind of 
standard curriculum guide to be published by a national organization 
IS understandable. The community college philosophy suggests that 
courses be built to fit the students’ needs as well as to satisfy transfer 
requirements to four-year colleges, but the bewildering variety revealed 

here suggests too many carpenters with too little communication amonv-^ 
them. ° 
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TABLE 23 

Types of Textbooks Used 

Percent of Types of Textbooles Used in Each Semester of Begular English in the 

Two-Year Colleges 



First Semester 




Second Semester 




1. Reader (essays, etc.) 


73.8% 


Reader (essays, etc.) 


42.0% 


2. Literature anthology 


11.8 


Literature anthology 


21.3 


3. Grammar handbook 


56.7 


Grammar handbook 


30.0 


4. Rhetoric 


56.2 


Rhetoric 


^5.Q 


5. Poetry 


4.8 


Poetry 


19.0 


6. Short story 


7.0 


Short story 


14.0 


7. i'Tovei 


12.8 


Novel 


31.0 


8. Drama 


5.6 


Drama 


22.5 


9. Dictionary 


19.8 


Dictionary 


11.8 


10. Book length essays 


4.3 


Harper’s, Atlantic Monthly, 
Saturday Review 


2.7 


11. Language-linguistics 


7.0 


Language-linguistics 


2.1 


12. Workbooks 


11.2 


Workbooks 


7.0 


13. Speech text 


1.0 


Speech text 


2.7 


14. Controlled research 


4.8 


Controlled research 


4.8 


15. English SHOO 


1.6 


Biography 


1.6 


16. Miscellaneous 


0.5 


Miscellaneous 


2.7 


17. Supplementarj’ material 


19.3 

N = 187 


Supplementary glossaries and 
guides 


13.4 

N=187 



The chairmen were asked for a breakdown of subjects taught in these 
two semesters, as was seen in the discussions in preceding sections. Half 
of the chairmen say a large amount of imaginative literature is read 
in the second semester. Seventy-three percent say their students read 
for analjrsis and meaning. On the other hand, 42 percent say they use 
a reader with material in it designed to be models for writing, but only 
35 percent say the students read the material for this purpose. It may 
be suspected, then, that some schools teach more literature than writing 
in the second semester. 

Supplementary Teaching Materials 
None of the persons cooperating in this study claims to be original 
in his production of extra materials for use in teaching the regular 
composition course or to supplement the textbooks. Much material of 
this kind is created, however, and it is reported by 85.6 percent of the 
chairmen to be in use by their staff in the first semester. Seventy-four 
percent report that staff-produced material is used in the second semester. 

The most common materials produced are course outlines and in- 
structions for writing various types of papers. Lists of spelling words or 
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vocabulary ; book lists ; guides for theme correction or revision ; standards 
for grades, and sjunbols used when making corrections on papers ; check- 
lists for evaluating speeches, themes, and term papers; drill exercises 
for grammar ; instructions for book reviews ; and materials on poetry 
and metrics are all produced at one institution or mother. 

Some schools duplicate articles from newspapers and national maga- 
dnes of opinion, as well as from freshman anthologies. Specifically, one 
school uses articles from The Scientific American when teaching the 
thesis sentence because there is an abstract of each article near the title. 
A Sears catalogue is used in one instance to show economy of diction, 
and a detailed study is made of advertisements in Harper*s. Another 
school duplicates news and news features for analysis and comparison 
when teaching expository style. 

Some schools have facilities for producing slides and/or transpar- 
encies for the overhead projector, which are used in teaching composition. 

A few schools have ^ .oduced experimental textbooks. One is a text 
for short story analysis, and another is a book on the writing of poetry. 
Two schools report they are using experimental texts and that they use 
linguistics for the teaching of grammar. One of these texts uses tag- 
memics to tecach remedial writing. A third school publishes its own rules 
for punctuation and grammar with examples, exercises, and instructions 
for writing compositions. One school has “case studies” for semantics, 
developed by a departmental committee. 

The three most unusual things are done at two private girls’ schools 
and at a normal school. Staff produced material is used in TV teaehing 
at one sehool. Another sehool hf" a creative writing club which produces 
a monthly anthology on a different theme each month. The writing does 
not iiece.ssarily cover the topics covered in English classes. These anthol- 
ogies are discussed, the articles are criticized, and the whole work serves 
to “broaden the students’ per.spective in critical reading and analytical 
development.” Pictures placed on the bulletin board also encourage the 
students “to paint with words.” At the normal school “good units” 
are reproduced and given to the students, and the students are asked to 
have their own “good units” duplicated to be given to others so that 
they all may .share in these ideas and tccliniques. 

Conclusion 

There is much more staff produced teaching material in the smaller 
two-year colleges than there is in the larger ones. No reason can be given 
for this, but the expense of producing 5,000 five-page exercises for one 
year’s use in a medium-large school is, perhaps, reason enough. On the 
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Other hand, it is interesting to note that we have only one report of 
television teaching, although we have two-year colleges with 7 000- 
12,000 students. 

The infrequent use of the overhead projector with locally produced 
material does not seem to fit with tlie general satisfaction with the audio- 
visual aids available. However, we must remember that it is a very 
expensive practice to maintain projectors, equip darkened rooms, and 
produce material. 

Many materials similar to those produced by local staffs are for sale if 
the students will buy them ; however, cost to the students is a major con- 
cern. This means, of course, that the college must partially bear the ex- 
pense of student textbooks by producing its own materials. This makes 
the Cost of two-year college teaching greater than in schools where the 
students purchase all of their materials The fact that much of this mate- 
rial is remedial in nature — spelling lists for example — means that more 
money must be spent in this type of teaching than would be spent in a 
four-year college, even if it also produced some of its own material. 

Grading Standards 

The teachers were asked how their grading standards are set and 
whether they are influenced in any way. The largest group, 36.6 percent, 
^y that a nearby college or university to which their students transfer 
influences their grading standards. College policy (the community 
college philosophy) sets the standards for 35.6 percent. A faculty 
committee sets standards for 18.8 percent and 8.6 percent use a grading 
chart The rest (15%) say the department chairmen sets the standards 
or influences them. Many teachers cheeked more than one category of 
influences. Thus, the percentages add up to more than 100. The com- 
ments on this question frequently state or imply that the open-door policy 
of the college has let so many poor .students into the regular English class 
that over the years standards have been eroded. On the other hand, 
teachers report that their standards are higher than those in average 
four-year colleges because they must see that their transfer students do 
well after they leave. One two-year college connected with a university 
grades very leniently in the first quarter. After the students become 
adjusted, grading is very strict, since most of their students transfer to 
the preprofessional schools of the university. Other teachers report that 
they have high standards in their transfer courses, but the community 
college philosophy makes the standards lower in the terminal courses. 

Of the group which reported other grading standards than the ones 
mentioned above, 24.6 percent say they grade by their own standards. 
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5.4 percent say that a departmental policy has been agreed upon, and 
4.1 percent rely on informal discussion with other teachers. Five in- 
structors say departmental grading sessions aid them in grading, and 
one teacher says that professional journals and meetings help. 

One unanticipated result appeared in connection with this question. 
Apparently the word “influenced” in the question produced a reaction, 
for there is an air of belligerency in many of the answers. “By my own 
standards,” “by myself,” “no one but me,” suggest that many two-year 
college teachers feel that to be influenced is a bad thing. This was sur- 
prising, until eighteen comments other than these indicated that coer- 
cion, either outright or by subtle pressure, exists. 

Conclusion 

It appears that there is a very undesirable situation in many two-year 
colleges which makes teachers sensitive when asked how they grade. The 
evidence is that many insist that their standards are high when there is 
no apparent reason for their insistence. The question w^ interpreted 
by these teachers as seeking for an answei v’hich was unanticipated when 
the question was made. Some teachers eititer feel that there is pressure 
on them to grade severely or feel that teaching in a two-year college is 
somehow thought by outsiders to be inferior. The fact that there is 
coercion is equally disturbing. On the other hand, some colleges frankly 
grade leniently at the beginning of the year, with careful attention to 
the standards of a nearby university in the latter part of the year. It 
is hoped that some standard departmental test is given at the end of 
the year so that everyone may be sure that the high standards advertised 
have really been attained. 

Grade Distribution 

The grade distribution in the regular English class was also asked 
about. One of the 187 chairmen reports that in his department 30 percent 
A’s are given, and seven report 12 to 25 percent A s. In the second term 
two schools give up to 30 percent and eleven give from 12 to 25 percent. 
Table 24 shows the percentages of A’s given in the grade distribution and 
the percentages of schools in the reporting group which give this grade. 

The distribution of other grades is spread widely along the range of 
percentages* and is more difficult to report. Median percentages are not 
of much value. Nevertheless, a fairly accurate picture can be given by a 
selection of percfcuta{»es which seem to be most revealing. 
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TABLE 24 

gchools and Their Percentage of A’s 


•aao j.erm 
Schools 

1 7 7 of 


Both Terms 
Percent of A’s 


irtd Term 
Sclioolfl 


10.0 

30.0 

14.0 

13.0 

11% not reporting 
y = 187 


^10% 

7-8 

5-6 

3-4 

0-2 


22% 

13 

25 

12 

5 

17% not reporting 



first term, wifli 12 percrat not 45^ ^ Percent B’s in the 

range in the second term with IS n. f’ ! ^ Percent give B’s in this 
report giving 42-60 percent B’s in the£^ reporting. Bight schools 
this many in the second (Table 25) ® Sire 



1st Term 
Schools 

~7.5% 
6.0 
16.0 

15.0 

12.0 

N = 187 



_gcb»0l» avd Tlirfr Permitase of b's 

Both Terms 
Percen t of B’s 

25-26% 

21-22 
19-20 
15-16 
10-12 



indT&rm 

Schools 

8 % 

4 
16 
12 
9 



of 3®TCeSt 

- -- - ^ "nSL”i7dt- 
??^hLTer 



Is# Term 
Schools 



17 . 0 % 

20.0 

7.0 

N = 187 



_g ^ol3 and Their Peicent n^f c’s 

Both Terms 
Percent of C’s 



50 - 51 % 

40-41 

50-31 



ind Term 
Schools 

20 % 

21 
6 
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Sixty-two percent of the schools reporting give up to 21 percent D’s 
in the first term, with 15 percent not reporting, and in the second term 
68 percent give D ’s in this range with 18 percent not reporting. Eight 
schools report from 33 to 40 percent D’s in the first term, but only two 
schools report this range in the second. However eight schools report 
29 to 30 percent D’s in the second (Table 27) 



TABLE 27 

Schools and Their Percentage of D’s 



1st Term 
Schools 


Both Terms 
Percent of D ’s 


2nd Term 
Schools 


6% 


25-26% 


3% 


16 


19-20 


19 


9 


15-16 


12 


15 


10-11 


16 


N = 187 






Fifty five percent of the schools report failing grades 


in the range 


from 0 to 10 percent in the first term, with 17 percent not reporting, and 
64 percent give failures in this range in the second term, with 19 percent 


not reporting. 


Six schools report failure rate« from 27 to 40 percent 


in the first term, and six schools report from 21 to 28 percent failures 


in the second term (Table 28). 






TABLE 28 






Schools and Their Percentage of E’s 




1st Term 
Schools 


Both .erms 
Percent of E ’s 


2nd Term 
Schools 


6% 


15-16% 


5% 


18 


9-10 


16 


15 


5-6 


20 


7 


3-4 


5 


6 


0-2 


11 


N = 187 







Twelve schools report withdrawals for the first term, seven of them 
reporting 9-12 percent. In the second term only nine schools report 
withdrawals and six of them report 9-12 percent. 

Conclusion 

If the regular English course is a college transfer course, it should 
achieve the same goals as similar courses given at the four-year colleges 
to which the students will transfer. It is diflScult to say what the dis- 
tribution of grades would be in a t 3 T>ical four-year college, but from the 
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evidence about the kind of students who attend two-year colleffes it 
probably correct to assume that more A’s and B’s wouU be givra in the 
onr-year school than in the two-year school since most of the latter 
^nnot control thmr selection of students. Two-year schoob wth 

ntelhgent students or are giving grades which are far out of line with 

‘he mosTi^^a; fo™ 

schMia On the other hand, it is not hard to believe that two-year schools 
2w ‘ ^ percentage of D’s and failing grades as the reports 

'^de”dtri;uat'“*“' ^how general 



TABLE 29 
Grade Distribution 



Ifit Term 
Schools 


Both Terms 
Percent of grades given 


2nd Term 
Schools 




A 




30% 


5-6% 


25% 




B 




31 


15-20 


28 




C 




37 


40-51 


41 




D 




16 

15 


19-20 

10-11 


19 

16 


6 


Failure 

15-16 




33 

N = 187 


5-10 


5 

36 

N = 187 



Evaluation Techniques 

achfevesl^"e ‘he students’ 

TwenirZe ^ ff ? It freshman English. 

^Mty-iune different methods were identified, though very freouenUv 
more than one method is used in a ^olinni \t T i 

elaborate meth^ giving different numlm“!f pti^ htes^uit^ 

T“"- percent!^ SeSS 

figures indicate onlvT ^ 

rZZ ^ on^r^ indicate that one 

method is considered more valuable than another. 
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According to the 187 chairmen responding most teachers use the last 
three or four essays written, in the first semester, and a departmental 
final, or the long research paper, in the second semester. It is interesting 
that the category “themes” is used 21.3 percent in the first semester 
and only 4.28 percent iin the second, while the last three or foiJr papers 
are used only 6.4 percent of the second. This may be because the long 
research paper comes near the end of the semester and thus replaces the 
category of the last three or four themes. An essay examination is used 
in 18 percent of the schools in the first semester and 14.4 percent in the 
second, and a departmental final and all the work of the semester are each 
i^ed in 17 percent in the first. Almost 13 percent use a standardized test 
like the entrance examination, 11.7 percent use a final theme, 10.7 percent 
judge by the amount of improvement, 9.6 percent use teachers’ tests, 
8 percent use an average of the midterm and subsequent work, 6.4 percent 
use class participation, and 5.8 percent take a teachers’ final into con- 
sideration in the first semester. 

The popularity of these devices changes considerably in the second 
semester. Besides the departmental final, the long research paper, 
themes, and an essay examination, all the work of the semester is next, 
13.9 percent. The average of the midterm and subsequent work is used 
by 11.8 percent and another 12.3 percent use teachers ’ tests. Nine percent 
count on an analysis of a literary work. Eight percent use a final theme, 
and 6.4 percent have an objective test. 

Other methods used are as follows : 



1st Semester 




2nd Semester 


5.4% 


Progress shown by keeping records on student errors 


3.2% 


6.4 


Class participation 


5.4 


4.8 


Speaking ability at the end of the course 


4.2 


4.8 


Long research paper 


21.9 


1.6 


Self-evaluation by student 


2.0 


1.6 


Mechanics all correct, for C or above 


1.0 


1.6 


Test on content of assigned reading 


3.7 


1.0 


Analysis of a literary work 


9.0 


1.0 


Spelling 


0 


1.0 


Reading comprehension 


3.2 


0.5 


Notebook 


0 


0.5 

N = 187 


Challenging the first semester 


0 

N = 187 



Conclusion 

It has been shown elsewhere in this study that the content of the two 
semesters of freshman English may differ from each other considerably. 
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The sewnd sem^r may contain Uterature and frequently has a lone 

to student Nevertheless, the primary goal in both semesters seems to 
competence; this jnstifles the frequent nse of the term 
freshman Composition” for the first year of English. 




REMEDIAL ENGUSH COURSES 



The data on remedial English in the two-year college indicate that 
this kind of course is not only widespread at present but is on the 
increase. Fifty-eight percent of the 187 chairmen of departments of 
English in the two-year colleges participating in this study describe 
remedial English courses. Another 10 percent indicate tliat they plan 
to innovate such courses within the next year. Three percent of the 
chairmen repDrt that they have had remedial English but have discon- 
tinued it; these few are clearly contrary to the present trend. 

The great majority of chairmen in departments that offer remedial 
English programs report favorably about them. Forty-nine percent of 
individual English teachers also feel that the courses are effective for 
more than three out of four students. A little over 1 percent are opti- 
mistic enough to think that the remedial cours3 is effective for all 
students. Only 31 percent of the teachers consider remedial English 
ineffective for more than half of the students, and only 13 percent think 
the course effective for fewer than one student in four. 

With respect to the content of the remedial course, 30 percent of the 
chairmen marked grammar as of prime importance; 58 percent marked 
it as very important; and only 1 percent indicated that it was of little 
importance. Thus, we see that 99 percent of the responding chairmen ‘ 
think grammar in the remedial course is important to one degree or 
another. It is interesting to note here that although meetings of the 
National Council of Teachers of English and the Conference on College 
Composition and Communication since 1955 have given increasing 
emphasis to structural linguistics and, more recently, to transformational 
grammar, only 3 percent of the respondents report any departure from 
traditional grammar. 

While nearly all of the reported remedial courses are said to empha- 
size expository writing, only about one fourth of them place emphasis 
upon argument or narration and only 10 percent stress description. The 
heavy emphasis upon exposition probably reflects the fact that the flrst 
term of the regular freshman English course (for which the remedial 
students presumably are being prepared) typically tends to stress 
exposition. 

Nearly all of the remedial English courses make use of readings in 
one way or another. Fifty-flve percent of the colleges make use of these 

‘ All percentages in this chapter referring to chairmen’s responses refer not to the 
total number of chairmen participating in this study, 187, but to the total number 
who have remedial programs about which they reported, 108, or 68 percent 
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readings only to develop analytic ability; 19 percent use the readings 
as models for writing. Most of the schools also report using these read- 

mgs as a means of incorporating work in remedial reading into the 
remedial English course. 

Fewer than 4 percent of the reporting departments place any empha- 
sis upon imaginative literature in the remedial English class. Logic and 
argument are like^vise not stressed. Yet 7 percent of the colleges place 
a major stress, in remedial English, upon library research. 

General semantics does not appear to have much support in the 
two-year college. Only 3 percent of the reporting chairmen give it a 
position of importance. 

About 25 percent of the chairmen think rhetoric a matter of concern 
in remedial English. Contrast this with 99 percent who think grammar 
important. Perhaps we should give critical attention to this prevalent 
notion that a dosage of traditional grammar alone will cure the patient. 
Perhaps we should consider that some study of rhetoric, in addition to 

grammar drill, might be an appropriate part of the remedial English 
course. 

In about 75 percent of the reporting colleges, the grammar that is 
presented in the remedial English course does not differ from that in 
the regular English course. In the other 25 percent of the cases, one 
encounters such comments as “more basic,” “high school level ” “more 
time devoted,” “more drill.” Only 3 percent indicate that some special 
approach, such as an application of structural linguistics, is being tried. 

About 50 percent of the reporting chairmen expect lower firm] 
achievement from their remedial students than from the regular students ; 
only 10 percent expect the same level of achievement. (Around 40 
percent of the chairmen evaded answering this question with “beside- 
the-point ’ ’ responses. ) 

When asked what method they find most useful in teaching remedial 
students in English, the most popular response among the chairmen is 
‘ pro^amed learning”— 14 percent. This generally means the use of 
English 2600 or English 3200. Out of fourteen other possible responses 
such as “individual instruction,” “group discussion,” “visual aids,” 
“dittoed^ materials prepared by teachers,” “write daily or very fre- 
quently,” or even “emphasis on grammar,” no significant trend can be 
seen. No single answer received more than 3 percent of the responses. 

Colleges with remedial English courses are about evenly divided with 
respect to those that have a syllabus for the course and those that do not. 
CoUeges that have a syllabus are about evenly divided between charging 
a committee with the responsibility for the syllabus and leaving it up to 
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some staff member. Most schools that import having such a syllabus indi- 
cate that it is revised at irregular intervals, “whenever the need is felt.” 

Fo" whatever it is worth, while the chairman of the department 
rarely reports that he writes the syllabus hr the remedial English course, 
in about 30 percent of the cases he declares himself responsible for its 
revision. 

In the cases where there is no syllabus the question of maintaining 
unity within the course was raised. About 35 percent of the chairmen 
respond that the staff understands the objectives. This suggests staff 
meetings and highly dr>''irable mutual understanding. About 20 percent 
state that unity is maintained by the use of a common text. This is 
certainly not the optimal way to achieve unity. Many chairmen didn’t 
answer this question. 

The evaluation of student achievement is a problem in any English 
composition class. It is especially a problem in the remedial class since 
one must, at this point, decide whether a student may or may not continue 
his college work. The most common practice followed, according to the 
present survey, is the instructor’s use of his own evaluation to assign 
grades — this is indicated in about 40 percent of the colleges. In about 
30 percent of the colleges the judgment is made exclusively on the basis 
of an objectively scored test. How remedial students should be evaluated 
would seem to be a legitimate area of debate. Should a student be 
evaluated subjectively upon his actual writing, or objectively upon his 
knowledge of grammar and sometimes of rhetoric? We can 'make no 
judgment here; we merely report existing practice. About 20 percent 
of the colleges evaluate the student by using both an essay and an 
objective test. We did not receive evidence on how these are weighted. 

The chairmen were asked to report letter grade distributions among 
remedial students where letter grades are given. As might be expected, 
the grades of A and B are rarely issued. Only in a few colleges are these 
grades given generously. About 8 percent of the grades given are B’s 
and these are restricted to 2 or 3 colleges. The most popular grade is G. 
Some colleges largely give remedial students grades of D and E. What 
is apparent is that letter grades in remedial English classes have only 
local significance. Some few colleges “pass” all remedial students; 
some few colleges “fiunk” them all, or nearly all; most colleges have 
some kind of range, but their standards are not comparable. 

About 20 percent of the colleges use a lecture method in teaching the 
remedial English courses. Thirty-five percent use the discussion method, 
and 45 percent use a combination of lecture-discussion. The last two 
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percentages are not surprising, but the percentage of classes taught by 
the lectui-e method alone is higher than one might have thought. 

About 40 percent of the colleges make some use of audiovisual 
materials. Overhead projectors are coming into increasing use. Team 
teaching and TV— either open or closed circuit — are mostly shunned. 
But about 40 percent of the colleges are making some use of programed 
learning. 

The textbook requirements are extremely diverse. Only 34 percent 
require the conventional combination of a book of readings and either a 
grammar or a handbook. Eleven percent require a book of readings but 
no grammar; 15 percent require a grammar but no book of readings. 
Only 8 percent require a college dictionary. In only 4 percent of the 
courses is imaginative literature stressed sufSciently to make it a 
textbook requirement. 

None of the colleges prepare all of their remedial materials locally. 
However, 82 percent of them make some use of locally prepared materials, 
dittoed or mimeographed. This would seem to indicate a widespread 
encouragement of creativity on the part of the individual teacher or 
perhaps a serious lack of materials appropriate for remedial English 
at the college level. 

Most chairmen report that teachers teach remedial classes in turn. 
However, 34 percent of the chairmen report that teachers teach remedial 
classes, not because they have io, but because they want to. This is a 
very desirable situation, and it is gratifying that over a third of the 
remedial classes in the country are apparently taught by devoted 
teachers. However, only 10 percent of the teachers in remedial English 
programs have had any special training. Bemedial courses are difficult 
to teach and confront the teacher with unusual problems ; yet should the 
90 percent of thu teachers it the country who are teaching these courses 
with no special training deciJe to go back to the university to gain such 
training, they would find that no courses have been developed for them. 
This field should be explored and methods and materials should be 
developed that can be imparted to teachers. 

Seventy-one percent of the chairmen and 75 percent of the teachers 
feel that their students are poorly prepared because of poor high school 
training. But one should also note that over 50 percent of the chairmen 
and teachers wrote various comments in the margins of their question- 
naires to this effect: “Don’t blame the high school English teacher.” 
They blame the high school system but not the high school teacher. About 
11 percent blame apathy in the student for poor performance. Inter- 
estingly enough, only 4 percent blame ethnic background, and only 4 
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percent checked a combination of ethnic background and poor high school 
training. Obviously most two-year college teachers — either rightly or 
wrongly — feel that the bulk of their badly prepared students come to 
them badly prepared, not because of ethnic or socioeconomic background, 
but beeause of poor high school training — ^but thqr don’t blame the 
high school teacher. 

Further, the percentage of teachers blaming poor high school back- 
ground does not vary at all with the size of the college. Teachers in the 
smallest colleges are just as vehement on this point as are the teachers 
in the largest colleges. 

The chairmen report that about half of the teachers who teach re- 
medial Engli^ like it. This corresponds closely with the individual 
teachers’ responses. Forly-nine percent of the teachers believe that 
remedial English is effective for three out of every four students. About 
18 percent of the teachers think that remedial English can succeed with 
fewer than one student in four. 

Thus, about 18 percent of the teachers report that thqr think remedial 
English courses are likely to be ineffective, and the chairmen report that 
20 percent of their teachers dislike teaching remedial sections. These 
figures correspond so closely that we can assume that teachers who like 
to teach remedial English think it is successful and teachers who don’t 
like to teach remedial English think it is not successful. 

About 50 percent of the colleges that have a remedial English course 
add a remedial reading course. The other 50 percent *‘take care” of 
whatever remedial reading thqr do in the English course itself. Five 
percent of the colleges have no reading at all in the remedial English 
program. 

With respect to the 50 percent of remedial reading programs reported, 
the chairmen say that 65 perce of the teachers have had special train- 
ing. But only 15 percent of the teachers who teach such courses claim 
such training. Clearly there is a semantic difference in whai. is meant 
by ‘‘special training.” One graduate course may loom large hi the 
chairman’s min d as “special preparation.” The same course may seem 
a weak and inadequate thing to a teacher who must stand in front of 
the class. 

Conclusion 

1. The surprisingly widespread use of programed learning in remedial 
English courses suggests, at the very least, that teachers in such courses 
feel a need for some kind of i^ecial materials, whether programed or not. 
'The application of modem linguistics to the special problems of teaching 
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remedial English and reading has evidently been explored very little. 
Can the application of some aspects of structural or transformational 
grammar yield methods that would prove effective? 

According to the responses to the questionnaires, courses in remedial 
Eiigli«.» anu reading are widely offered and their number is increasing. 
However, the fact that there are nearly as many ways of teaching these 

courses as there are courses uncovers a problem but does not suggest a 
solution. 

2. There appears to be a need for graduate courses that would offer 
special training in the teaching of remedial English and reading to 
students at the post-high school, precollege level. Perhaps the demand 
for such courses among graduate students who have not yet begun to 
teach would not be great. However, it is probable that many teachers 
would be ^ling, some perhaps eager, to return to the university for 
such training, once they have faced the realities of the classroom for a 
few years. 



HONORS COURSES IN ENGLISH 



Typically, two-year college English departments prefer to enroll 
their superior students — those who score high on English placement 
tests — ^in the regular English program. Still, a substantial number of 
two-year colleges, about 28 percent of the 187 participating in this study 
through their English chairmen, report that they do provide special 
English courses for their gifted students. Usually designated “honors,” 
such courses are also variously labelled “accelerated,” “advanced,” 
“special-interest,” or “enriched.” Once established, honors courses 
persist: only one college reports dropping an honors program; con- 
versely, about 5 percent of the responding colleges indicate that they are 
now exploring honors courses and hope to introduce such a program in 
the future. But if a significant number of tw’O-year college English 
departments are actively engaged in developing courses for their most 
able students, they are clearly unwilling to exempt those students 
entirely: indeed only 2 percent of the colleges report that they regularly 
exempt their most competent students from taking freshman English. 

Teaching an honors course appears to be a privilege reserved for an 
elite corps of faculty members. In those two-year colleges which have 
developed an honors program, only 15 percent of the teachers report 
that they regularly teach an honors course ; another 25 percent do some- 
times. But 60 percent of the teachers report that they never participate 
in such a program. 

What is the honors program? How does it differ from the regular 
program in English? The two-year colleges answer these questions in 
quite diverse ways. The following categories describe the kinds of 
writing which students undertake in different honors programs; each 
category seems to have its share of enthusia.stic proponents (from 6 to 
10 percent of the responding colleges, in each instance) : 

More, and more advanced writing in the area of expository and rhetorical 
analysis 

More, and more advanced writing in the area of literary criticism 

More, and more advanced writing in the area of creative writing 

Independent writing and reading nnder individual staff supervision or in 
seminars. 

Also a few schools offer advanced writing in special areas, such as 
journalism, library research, and argumentation. The only reading 
category mentioned prominently is “More, more difiScult, and more 
critical reading of imaginative literature.” 

Despite the diversity of the honors programs, they do have a persistent 
kinship. Over and over again, department chairmen, commenting on the 
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honors courses in their colleges, reveal a congenial consanguinity. For 
one thing, English chairmen suggest that students in these courses 
possess a decent proficiency in grammar and mechanics; their remarks 
vary from “Less time is given to mechanics review” to the laconic “No 
fooling with grammar, spelling, etc.” Again, department chairmen agree 
that these courses encourage a lively originality. Phrases like “original 
thinking,” “independent work,” or “challenging discussions” recur. 
Finally, there is emphatic agreement that honors courses require more 
mature, incisive, even profound student performance. Here are some 
typical comments : 

The course is designed to give students greater depth and to stimulate both 
broader and deeper thinking. 

One naturally slants lectures and discussions toward a higher intellectual 
level. 

The student is expected to go farther and deeper. 

Much more work is demanded from the students, and treatment of courses 
is much like that in university courses. 

Heavy on the writing. 

Teachers associated with the honors program apparently feel that 
these courses fulfill their function quite successfully. About a fourth 
of these teachers indicate that honors courses are 50 to 69 percent effec- 
tive ; another fourth estunate that the courses are 70 to 79 percent 
effective. But fully one third of the teachers insist that the courses are 
80 to 99 percent effective — clearly an enthusiastic endorsement of the 
program! It may be salutory, however, to quote fully the one negative 
appraisal : 

For three years we had an honors section and then voted it out. We wanted 
to offer more difficult readings and expected more critical writing from 
these people. They did not need grammar. We found, however, that those 
who were good in grammar were not necessarily the best thinkers or the 
most intelligent students. Furthermore, we decided we needed those students 
to set the pace in regular classes. 

And, from another two-year college, in terse counterbalance comes this 
statement; “This group is a joy to teach.” 

Confronted with the task of assigning grades to students in honors 
sections, some faculty members confess to a certain uneasiness. After 
all, honors courses, as one respondent puts it, contain “students of 
considerably higher caliber than those in the regular program.” How- 
ever, a preponderance of the teachers say staunchly that they evaluate 
student achievement in honors classes in much the same way as they do 
in other classes; but since the work is more demanding, standards are 
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probably higher. Faculty attitudes are reflected in these typical remarks : 

The work is generally more inclusive and challenging, and the student is 
required to do more work in achieving his grade. 

An instructor expects more; the student should be able to write a longer, 
better developed paper in better paragraphs when he enters the program. 

The chief difference lies in the type of work done. The method (of evalua- 
non) IS the same. 

Students are graded on a stricter basis throughout the term. 

Evidently you expect more from above*standard Suzy, and you get it. 

In honors courses, grades are distributed over the full range, from 
A to E, in widely (one is tempted to say “wildly”) diverse patterns. A 
few two-year college honors programs (about 3 percent) assign A’s and 
B s exclusively. But about the same number of colleges give more C 
grades than A’s or B’s. Indeed many colleges disclose that they are not 
averse to giving a grade below a C to honors students. From the pre- 
carious data available, one might venture a cautious inference : perhaps 
the typical grade assigned in an honors course is a B. 
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This chapter presents the data from the Teachers’ and Chairmen’s 
Questionnaires which are related to teacher preparation and professional 
qualifications. It is intended to present the data, to identify significant 
responses in specific areas, to draw a limited number of conclusions, and 
to direct attention to implications or aspects for further study. 



Teachers Judge Their Own Preparation 
and Professional Qualifications 

A series of questions in the questionnaire for teachers is con- 
cerned with their judgments now in regard to the adequacy of their 
own training and experience before beginning to teach in a two-year 
college, and with their recognition of subjects which they now wish they 
had studied earlier. (See Chart I.) 

Individual responses indicate the following as desirable items in the 
preparation of English teachers for the two-year college : 

“Supervised teaching as a graduate assistant, and careful supervision 
during my first year of actual teaching.” “Supervision under a master 
teacher.” “Some direct experience of working with a successful teacher in 
the classroom and of grading compositions under critical supervision would 
have been more useful to me. . . .” “Simply experience, especially to have 
learned that I should not teach to impress my colleagues, but teach the 
students.” “Composition procedures and criteria for grading.” “True 
course work in techniques of writing and grading themes.” “Tests and 
measurements.” “Creative writing — several semesters.” 

“Literary analysis.” “Literary criticism.” “Comparative literature.” “World 
literature.” “Modem poetry; drama; twentieth century novel.” “American 
literature.” 

“Anthropology.” “Philosophy.” “History of philosophy.” “Latin and 
Greek.” “Good courses in American English, and European history.” 

“Reading methods.” 

The following comments by individual teachers show something of 
the wide range of opinions as to hat training is regarded as helpful 
and what is not. These responses are made about methods courses : 

“Helpful.” “Methods courses on teaching composition and grammar 
(would be valuable).” “A course in teaching methods for literary analysis 
(would have been worthwhile for me).” “I doubt if a linguistic approach is 
more helpful in teaching composition, although I’m sure it is more accurate.” 
“Methods course was a farce.” “. . . methods and educational psychology 
should be replaced with linguistics and history of the language courses! ! !” 
“Methods courses certainly not.” 
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CHART I 

Training and Experience 

Do you feel that you were adequately trained when you began college teaching? 




29.2 1.7 

85 6 

“No” No response 



Which of the following, if cny, do you now feel you should have had more oft 
(Note that some people offer more than one answer to this question.) 



% N(292) 




7.6 22 




6.1 16 



1.4 



4 



I 



26.0 




Subject area 



Linguistics 

History of the EngUik 
language 

Composition 

Methods courses 

Content courses outside 
the English field 

Subject matter courses 
in the English field 



Other» specified beloir 



Grammar 



Educational psychology 



No response 



Concerning the desirability of more work in educational psychology, 
one individual says: “Theory of learning as applied to composition 
(would be useful).” Another writes, ‘'Great Scott, NO!” 

Backgrounds and recoi ds of the teachers attached to such responses 
as those given above would be necessary for an accurate interpretation. 
Nevertheless, one can ask just how significant they are : Is linguistics a 
matter of real importance to these respondents, or is it merely something 
bandied about in professional conversation? Is the term “methods 
courses” a kind of expletive resulting from the currency of recent, 
uniformed journalistic criticism, or does the term stir up memories of 
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boring courses taken too soon — ^perhaps taken in an earlier day when 
many such courses were largely a fumbling experiment? Undoubtedly 
some methods courses today warrant such criticism; others definitely 
do not. 

Does the college administration encourage further study for teachers 
aware of inadequacies in their academic preparation? 

Replies to such a question are of interest: 

CHART II 

Encouragement of Further Study 

What i$ the attitude of your institution toward your talcing graduate courses in order 
to earn a higher degree, or to increase your oompetenoef 
% N = 292 



79.1 



231 




Encourages 



17.5 




Ii indifferent 



2.0 5 



Discourages 



1.4 



4 



I 



No response 



Teacher* and Department Chairmen View Deeirahle Preparation 
and Qwdifications for Successful Teaching 

Because qualifications for teaching English are of such great im- 
portance, responses both from the 292 teachers who replied to questioning 
and from the 187 department chairmen are given here in some detail. 
Despite some differences in content in the two sets of questions, certain 
parallels emerge in the answers to this series ; these answers are worth 
examining in some detail.^ 

Clearly, the doctorate does not seem to be of utmost importance 
except in the opinion of 19 teachers of the 292 and of 15 chairmen of 
the 187 responding. The doctorate in English Education, whether Ph.D. 
or Ed.D., carries substantially less weight, especially with department 
chairmen. For at least half the people in both groups, neither degree 
seems to be of major significance. 

Toward the Master’s degree, however, the attitude is predictably 
different. Slightly over 73 percent of the chairmen say that possession 
of the Master’s degree is a very important qualification for a prospective 
teacher, and 19.3 percent more call it fairly important. Less than 8 

*Note that because the total differs for the two groups of responses, only per- 
centages are graphed, though the actual numbers are given in parentheses below the 
percentage figures. 
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SET:' 



bportaat 



Fkirir 

ImporUnt 



tTnimporteat 



No 

B t ip o m t 



Possession of Ph.D. in English: 



Teaelitrs 



N = 292 



6.5 

(19) 



39.7 

(ii«) 



49.7 4.1 

(145) (12) 



ChthmMk 



% 8.0 
N=187 (15) 



33.7 

(63) 



a.' ! ’ ’s’ ’ '"'f * '* v.v '* ' 

'.s^ . iw: . : .s . M * 

43.9 
(82) 



14.4 

(27) 



Possession of Ph.D. or Ed.D. in English Education: 



Taaebari 



% 3.8 18.2 

N = 292 (11) (53) 



Clikirmen 



% .5 8.6 

N=187 (1)(16) 






. .s .s .s'.ss :'.v.sss . • ^ x'. • i 

70.5 

(206) 






64.6 

( 102 ) 



6.6 

(19) 



36.4 

( 68 ) 



percent, then, of the 187 department chairmen consider the M.A. of no 
importance or fail to respond to the question. 

A most important single qualification in the view of teachers comes 
to light in their responses concerning the value of interest in teaching 
in the two-year college : 

No explanation or justification is available from this study for the 
minority responses given to these two questions. However, in view of the 
often stated purposes of the two-year college, these responses do suggest 
that there may be all too frequent lack of communication and indeed of 
understanding between the teachers and the policy makers in some two- 
year colleges. 



* This key \nll serve for charts of this type throughout the chapter. 



O 
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CHART IV 

Interet . in Two-Year College Teaching 



Itadnn 



% 

N = 292 




71.9 

( 210 ) 



22.3 

(65) 



8.8 2.0 
(11) 6.0 



A related question brought strong teacher response; 

How important ia willingness to become involved in teaching basic language arts? 



CHART V 

Willingness to Become Involved in Teaching Basic L *fuage Arts 



Teadim 

% 

Nz=292 

To be noted are two items concerning qualifications about which both 
teachers and department chairmen were questioned. In the first instance, 
the answers were doubtless predictable both in content and in closeness 
between the two groups; in the second, the limited weighting (e.specially 
by department chairmen) may, like the previous questions, be a matter 
for study at another time. All were asked to rate, first a keen interest in 
literature and the fine arts [teachers] and love for arts and literature 
[chairmen]. 



62.8 

(188) 



26.4 

(77) 



4.8 

(14) 



6.0 

18 



CHART VI 

Reactions to Literature and the Arts 




Ntrxt, ell were asked to rate awareness of the different objectives of 
the two-year college and fvjr-year college or u liversity [teachers] 
and understanding of the different roles of the ivio-ysor and four-year 
college [chairman]. 
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CHART VII 

Awarenesa of the Differences between 2- and 4-year College 




Numerous comments which were written to amplify questionnaire 
responses cast additional and interesting light on the figures just given. 
Teachers make these observations: 

"A junior college teacher should be student-oriented rather than degree- 
oriented. . . ‘‘He should have an interest in and a dedication to the 
junior college student and to the philosophy of the junior college.” “An 
orientation toward teaching rather than research — ^veiy important.” “Aware- 
ness of differences in student capability and interest.” “Must have willing- 
ness to encourage students.” 

“Willingness to work patiently with hopelessly inept students.” “An under- 
standing of the deficiencies of high school graduates.” 

“General cultural background, wide reading, contempt for Education combes, 
high standards, no permissiveness.” 

“He ought to want to teach and know when he is teaching well. When 
he isn’t he should either change or quit teaching.” 



Department chairmen make these observations: 

“The junior college English teacher needs to create a desire for litera- 
ture and a feeling for language. For one who really appreciates only the 
achieving student, the junior college is not the place.” ‘We expect com- 
petence in subject matter, of course, but we are much more interested in 
ability to teach effectively than in specialized scholarly knowledge — bright 
breadth rather than dull depth.” 

“The most important quality is ability to define course goals and to 
carry out activities that move toward these goals.” “I would prefer teachers 
who appreciate the relative fiexibility permitted by our syllabi rather than 
those who feel the need for a blow-by-blow tour through a course.” 

“Very important— sufSciently warm personality that students find him 
approachable.” “Genuine interest ... in the students one has the 
privilege of teaching; desire to teach them, and the proper academic back- 
ground and native intelligence to rjalize this desire.” “. . . humble desire 
to let students shine, not parade Hs own learning.” 
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department chairmen alike show great interest 



The differences in response suggest further inquiry. 

A snbstantiia majority of teachers indicate that a properly qualified 
two-year college English teacher should have had “some composition 
work hcyond Freshman English.” Department chairmen were not 
quened spemficaUy on this item, although several mentioned the need in 
mar^^ comments. One department chairman seems to have been 
pe^g for others as he wrote, “The big question; How can we help 
teachers to teach composition without leaning so heavily upon traditional 
(or even modem’) grammarf” Teachers obviously beUeve it is impor- 
taut to have had suhstantud work in composition, as shown here : 







P^Paration for t^! 



CHART VIII 

Importance of Training in Linguistics 





55.1 

( 103 ) 



10.7 14.4 

( 20 ) ( 27 ) 



CHART IX 

Importance of Work in Composition 



( 208 ) 



24.8 



3.8 2.7 
(H)(8) 



( 71 ) 
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Specific subjects considered and rated by teachers, as part of back- 
ground knowledge for their work, are these ; 



CHART X 
Specific Trainings 

Some training in gemantics — 




„ % 32.2 

N = 292 (94) 

Some training in logic — 



48.6 

(142) 




13.7 5.5 

(40) (16) 




N = 292 



39.4 

(115) 



46.2 

(135) 



Some training in educational psychology, language arts methods. 



9.7 4.7 

(28) (14) 

and materials — 



Teadwn 






% 18.5 

N = 292 (54) 








43.5 

(127) 



33.2 

(97) 




Generally, teachers consider experience in teaching at the college 
level important for their work in the two-year college. They rate at 
least one, two, or three years of experience as shown here: 



CHART XI 

Experience in Teaching 



I’Mchm 



N = 292 




39.7 

(116) 



42.1 

(123) 



13.0 5.2 

(38) (15) 



Some teachers listed other desirable professional qualifications or 
qualities : 



‘Tteading methods. 



“Active mtelligence.” . . good academic record.” "An interest in 
k^ping alive, to contmue learning about the areas being taught.” "An open 
mmd.^^ ". . . functional and creative imagination in dealing with alive 

iQcAS* 



“Understanding of students, dedication to their interest and welfare.” 
“Genuine respect for all students.” 



“Willingness and ability to work hard.” "Acceptance of inadequate 
overload of students.” "Must be a work horse.” 



pay, 
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“Broad general education and background, wide-ranging interest.” “Travel 
in this country and abroad, especially in the British Isles.” . . independent 
research, attendance at seminars and conferences.” 

Writing background helps.^^ ^^Publication in professional magazines.” 
“Formal training in writing as such.” 

Suggestions m&de in e&cli instance by no more than one individual 
are also noteworthy: 

“In the southern states, the abUity to speak distinctly . . . affects 
spelling and diction, hence some training in voice production to encourage 
articulation in students.” 

“An interest in people and good communication p. lures and practices.” 

“Enthusiasm, sense of humour, generosity, lack of prejudice, ability to 
work with others, and experience in other fields so that he does not fall 
victim to adolescent psychology and think his college is the capital of the 
world.” 

“No course will make up for lack of experience . . . above all a teacher 
should be an individual with an approach to life that is his own.” 

Following the questioning about desirable qualifications for one who 
undertakes English teaching in a two-year college, teachers were asked. 
What percent of the staff, of which you are a member, would you say 

has the ideal qualities to be a junior college teacher? Replies are indi- 
cated here: 



CHART XII 

Estimated Percentage of Qualified Staff 
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Transposing these figures into an ordinary grade scale produces this 
interesting result: just under half made a passing grade or better I (See 
Chart XII.) 



A (91-100) 


9.2% 


27 persons 


B (81-90) 


11.6 


34 persons 


C (71-80) 


21.2 


62 persons 


D (^1-70) 


6.5 


19 persons 


E (0-60) 


31.5 


92 persons 


No Response 


19.9 


58 persons 



Department chairmen, deans of instruction, and administrative staffs 
should find these scores of interest. How teachers see themselves and how 
they see their colleagues — ^these are vitally important matters! 

Additional concerns of department chairmen regarding teacher 
qualifications and attitudes are refiected in these specific items : 



CHART XIII 

Chainnan Concern mth Specific Qualifications 
• . . desire to teach 




N 




82.9 

(155) 



11.2 1.64.3 

(21) (3)(8) 



. . . desire to engage in scholarship 




N = 187 



20.9 

(39) 



33.7 

(«3) 



33.1 12.3 

(62) (33) 



. . . ability to **fit in” with established staff 




X 




38.5 

(72) 



42.2 10.7 8.6 

(79) (20) (16) 



. . . field of literary specialisation 









•fo 5.3 34.8 

N = 187 (10) (65) 



48.7 

(91) 



11.2 

( 21 ) 



Teachers Report on Professional Activity 
Beyond the Classroom 

Thus far, the reporting of data from the responses to the questionnaire 
addressed to two-year college English teachers has been focused on these 
areas: 
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1. Adequacy of teachers’ training, as they now perceive it. 

2. Qualifications for teaching, as teachers and department chairmen 
view them. 

The final series of questions in the Teachers’ Questionnaire relates to 
the teachers’ professional associations and activities outside the classroom. 

Do you belong to any of the following organizations t (Each was 
asked to check as mf.ny as might be appropriate. Results are shown in 
Table 30.) 



TABLE 30 
Organizations 



National Council of Teachers of English 


160 members 


54.8% 


State or regional English association 


146 


50.0 


Conference on College Composition and Communication 


94 


32.2 


National Education Association 


78 


26.7 


Modem Language Association 


52 


17.8 


College English Association 


43 


14.7 


State teachers* associations 


35 


12.0 


American Association of University Professors 


23 


7.9 


Speech Association of America 


13 


4.5 


State Junior College Association 


12 


4.1 


International Reading Association 


9 


3.1 


State or national American Federation of Teachers 


9 

N = 292 


3.1 



Among the 292 teachers responding, there are at least 674 member- 
ships in the organizations listed, an average of at least two for each 
teacher. Some of the 292 did not make any response to the inquiry nor 
any comment about it. Two persons indicated that their memberships 
could not be disclosed! 

How many national professional meetings have you attended during 
the last five years? (Table 31). 

TABLE 31 

Meetings Attended (National) 



None 


122 teachers 


41.8% 


1 meeting 


69 


23.7 


2 meetings 


32 


11.0 


3 


30 


10.3 


4 


13 


4.5 


5 


9 


3.1 


6-10 


12 


4.1 


11-15 


1 


0.3 


No response 


4 

N = 292 


1.4 
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The next items may partially explain why so many teachers do not 
find it practicable to attend national meetings. 

What is the attitude of your administration toward your attending 
such meetings? (Table 32). 



TABLE 32 

Administrative Attitude Toward Meetings Attended 



Approving 


210 teachers, or 71.9%, find approval the prevailing attitude 


Disapproving 


8 teachers, or 2.7 


Indifferent 


60 teachers, or 20.6 


No response 


14 teachers, or 4.8 




N = 292 



Does your administration pay your expenses for such attendance? 
(Table 33). 



TABLE 33 
Expenses 



Expenses partly paid 


143 teachers 


49.1% 


All expenses paid 


69 


23.7 


None paid 


58 


19.9 


No response (or indication of lack of information) 


21 


7.2 




N = 292 





If your answer is **alV* or **part/* please explain the policy as you 
understand it. (Table 34). 



TABLE 34 
Expense Policy 



Transportation or mileage allowance provided 


65 teachers 


22.3% 


Per ditm cost of lodging and meals allowed 


47 


16.1 


No set policy: depends on situation — and who asks 


28 


9.6 


Expenses paid, whole or part, if in o^vn state or nearby 
Expenses paid, whole or part, if person is on 


19 


6.5 


program or oflScial college representative 


19 


6.5 


Maximum allowance, $50 


8 


2.8 


Maximum allowance, $75 


4 


1.4 


Maximum allowance, $150 


1 


0.3 


To limit of yearly budget (amount not specified) 


5 


1.7 


Generous 


1 


0.3 


No respon -w* 


15 

N = 292 


5.1 



Eow many local professional meetings have you attended in the last 
five years? (Table 35). 
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TABLE 35 

Meetings Attended (Local) 



None 


51 teachers 


17.5% 


1 


18 


6.2 


2 


34 


11.6 


3 


35 


12.0 


4 


18 


6.2 


5 


41 


14.0 


6-«10 


40 


13.7 


11-25 


38 


13.0 

3.4 


26—50 


10 


“Too many to count” 


5 


1.7 


No response 


2 

N = 292 


0.7 



Presumably, the values of organizations are appreciated by some but 
# V?" members of any group. Note that no more than 46 percent 
of the 292 teachers who responded have attended one or more local 
profe^ional meetings in each of the last five years, that nearly 20 percent 
attended no local professional meetings at all, and that over one third 

0 this group had not attended even one local meeting a year over the 
five year period. 

On the surface these figures suggest considerable apathy. If apathy 
IS the explanation, evidence is lacking to explain it. Are local professional 
organizations and their activities in short supply? Do they lack relevance 
or two-year college teachers ? Are teachers of English and their depart- 
ment chairmen in the two-year college really “too busy?” Is it possible 
that both professional leadership and professional spirit are as limited 
as the above figures seem to indicate ? Are there some implications here 

or t ose engaged in teacher preparation, as well as for administrative 
leaders, to consider? 

In view of the concern in some quarters about the so-called “publish 
or perish” aspect of professional activity by college teachers, chairmen 
were asked. How many of your staff have published professional material 
or creative writing frequently, or occasionallyt Their responses are 
shown in Tables 36 through 39. 

Publication does not constitute a major activity by English teachers 
in the two-year college, so far as department chairmen indicate. The 
data show, however, that in spite of their teaching burden many two-year 
college teachers do contribute to the professional journals and engage in 
creative writing. Considering the conditions under which they must 

work, it is surprising that they contribute in this respect as extensively 
as they do. 
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TABLE 36 


TABLE 37 


Frequent 


Publication, 


Occasional Publication, 


Professional Material 


Professional Material 


Chairmen 


No. of 


Chairmen 


No. of 


Reporting 


Staff 


Reporting 


Staff 


13 


1 


39 


1 


6 


2 


29 


2 


2 


3 


17 


3 


2 


4 


4 


4 


1 


10 


3 


5 


163 


0, or no 


6 


6 




response 


1 


10 






1 


n 






87 


0, or no 








response 


TABLE 38 


TABLE 39 


Frequent 


Publication, 


Occasional Publication, 


Creative Writing 


Creative 


Writing 


Chairmen 


No. of 


Chairmen 


No. of 


Importing 


Staff 


Reporting 


Staff 


20 


1 


50 


1 


3 


2 


29 


2 


4 


1 


6 


3 


163 


0, or no 


2 


4 




response 


2 

1 


5 

6 



1 7 

96 0, or no 

response 



Conclusion 

1. Many teachers of English in the two-year college need to know the 
objectives of the two-year college ; so do many department chairmen — 
half of them, in fact, according to their questionnaire responses. 

2. Many teachers wish they knew, or had known vvhen they started 
teaching, much more about teaching composition. They wish they 
had known more about stirring interest and building skills among 
students who seem to be lacking in motivation. Teachers are specific 
in wishing they had attained, early in their preparation and experi- 
ence, a better understanding of linguistics, of the history of the 
language, and of semantics and logic. 

3. Among respondents who apparently consider themselves well informed 
as to i and 2, there are many comiiients relative to the need for a rich 
background in the humanities, for i a “broad range of interests beyond 



I 



I 

j 



I 
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the English classroom,” and for qualities of personality which pre- 
sumably result from these. 

4. Teacher responses e evidence of dissatisfaction with their teaching 
situation and, especially, with the quality of their colleagues. The 
ratings show that only about half make even a passing grade in the 
eyes of those who judge them. 

5. Belative to professional responsibility and activities bqrond the class- 
room, about half of the people questioned say they maintain one or 
more memberships in subject field organizations; less than half attend 
one or more meetings in the course of a year. 

6. From the conclusions listed above, and from the data supporting them, 
the following observations can be made : 

Preparation for teaching English in the two-year college needs to 
be realistically planned and conducted — substantially bqrond what 
often takes place. 

Two-year college leadership personnel in many colleges need to 
provide more adequate orientation for new teachers and department 
chairmen, as well as more effective inservice education — and 
encouragement. 

Professional organizations have almost unlimited opportunities to 
serve teachers of English, and their department chairmen, and 
through them the students in two-year colleges. Indeed, in many 
locations the need for their help is very great. 



UNIQUE PROBLEMS OF TEACHING ENGLISH IN THE 

TWO-YEAR COLLEGE ^ 

1. Recognition of the unique identity and function of the two-year 
college: the need for a recognition that the two-year college, which 
is generally a community college, is an institution for helping stu- 
dents on whatever level of ability or achievement they are — that it 
has an identity of its own. 

2. Effect of the **open-door policy**: a wide range of preparation, 
ability, interests, needs, backgrounds, and goals within a single 
composition class as a result of this policy. 

3. Necessity for remedial programs: the need for remedial English 
programs because high school teaching has not developed, in large 
numbers of students, the basic language skills necessary for college 
work. 

4. Transfer and terminal students: a conflict of dual aims of preparing 
transfer students for senior college or university work and of offering 
useful work to terminal students in the same class. 

5. Maintaining standards: difficulty of maintaining standards of col- 
lege level work because so many students are inadequately prepared. 

6. Continued high school attitudes: a situation in some two-year colleges 
where high school attitudes by students continue and the develop- 
ment of a mature academic atmosphere becomes an impossibility. 

7. Needs for motivation: need for motivating and guiding large num- 
bers of students who lack interest and have unfavorable attitudes 
toward composition and literature. 

8. Class size and teacher load: English composition classes in most 
two-year colleges are too large, and the individual teacher has too 
many hours of class contact. Current teaching loads and class size 
limit the number of papers that can be assigned; they make it im- 
possible for the teacher to correct or criticize the written work 
satisfactorily. 

9. Minimum emphasis on English: there are some two-year colleges 
where the emphasis is on vocational, practical courses, leading to 
minimized emphasis on English courses. 

10. Need for two-year college minded teachers: the heterogeneous student 
body and the limitations of large numbers of students reriuire 



* These problems, some of which are mentioned in the Introduction, are the ones 
which occur most frequently in the replies of 292 teachers of English in two-year 

colleges to the question: ^<How would you define the unique problems of teaching 
English in the two-year colleger* 
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teachers who have special attitudes and skiUs and who are willini? 
to become involved in teaching this kind of student. There is a need 
for a better understanding by EngUsh teachers of the iunior coUege 
program and philosophy. 

11. Need for teachers who are trained in communication: teachers of 
English in the two-year college should be trained not only in the 
humanities but also in fields that relate to the teaching of composi- 
tion : semantics, linguistics, logic, and rhetoric. 

12. Two-way articulation of the two-year college: (1) with high schools, 
to urge them to strengthen their English courses by emphasizing 
more practical writing practice; (2) with four-year colleges, to gain 
their cooperation in planning basic English courses; to determine 
what proficiencies they expect two-year college graduates to have; 
and to solve the problem of how to give coui’ses in the two-year 
college that not only meet the needs of this type of institution but 
are also transferable. 



NEEDED STUDIES ON ASPECTS OF TEACHING ENGLISH 
IN THE TWO-YEAR COLLEGE ’ 



1. Ways of motivating students who are poorly prepared and who have 
no definite goals. 

2. Junior college graduates’ success in English in their last two years 
ux uullege work. 

3. Development of an adequate screening and placement test in English. 

4. Ways to test writing ability of incoming students. 

5. Procedures in advanced placement. 

6. The relationship of formal grammar, linguistics, and semantics to 
writing. 

7. Grading standards in the two-year college. 

8. Teaching load and class size in English in the two-year college. 

9. Follow-up studies of students who had remedial English in the 
two year college, that is, an evaluative study of remedial English. 

10. Data that prove conclusively the efficacy of limited enrollments in 
composition classes. 

11. Evaluation of materials: textbooks, films, tests, etc. 

12. Courses in graduate schools for orienting prospective teachers in the 
needs of the two-year college students and the nature of remedial work 
in the junior college. 

13. The terminal-transfer problem: needed research on this problem, 
leading to conclusions as to whether it is desirable to have both types 
of students in the same course or to have separate courses for ter- 
minal and transfer students. 

14. The remedial aspect of English in the two-year college as it relates 
to the teaching of transfer and terminal students. 

15. The use of lay readeis in composition courses. 

16. Graduation requirements in English in the two-year college. 

17. Course of study in composition with useful insights from structural 
linguistics and transformational grammar. 



^ Based on statements by 292 teachers and 187 department chairmen in two-year 
colleges. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE PROFESSIONAL 
IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
IN THE TWO-YEAR COLLEGE ‘ 



1. That the professional journals publish more articles on teaching 
English on the two-year college level. 

2. That the professional journals have sections which will serve as 
forums for infonnation and opinion on English in the two-year 
college. 

3. That there be considered the publication of a small workshop journal 
of a practical kind that would be helpful to teachers of remedial 
English (reading and speech to be included). 

4. That there be established an exchange teacher program among levels 
of higher education and also among two-year college teachers of 
English. 

5. That centers be established for the development of two-year college 
curricular materials : for the evaluation of materials ; for the analy- 
sis of courses of study. 

6. That graduate departments in English introduce courses in the teach- 
ing of laiLgnage arts (^vritten and oral communication and reading) in 
the two-year college, with special attention to problems in this type 
of institution. 

7. That summer workshops be established especially for the develop- 
ment of new techniques and materials for subfreshman English. 

8. That steps be taken to make available to two-year college teachers 
instruction in an area where there is a strongly felt need for con- 
tinued study, linguistics — especially the application of linguistics 
to writing. There is a need for Linguistic Institutes at regional levels. 

9. That bibliographical materials in linguistics and study outlines be 
prepared for independent study by teachers who cannot take courses. 

10. That some action be taken against the situation in the two-year col- 
lege afSliated with a high school where the college teachers have 
time-consuming additional high school duties. 



* Based on statements by 292 teachers and 187 department chairmen in two-year 
colleges. 
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SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

This report has presented a picture of English instruction in the 
tvro-year college drawn from the information furnished by 187 depart- 
ment chairmen and 292 teachers in 239 two-year colleges of various 
types located in every region of the country. In the eight mam sections, 
the authors of the report have analyzed the data and arrived at conclu- 
sions concerning the teaching of English in this unit of the American 
educational structure in which the largest number of college-age youth 
will be enrolled in the future. 

One of the conclusions arising from data related to the general 
situation in the two-year colleges is that there is very little democratic 
procedure in matters relating to personnel practices, such as engaging 
and dismissing teachers, making recommendations for tenure, and se- 
lecting chairmen of departments. Even chairmen who have a voice m 
the selection of personnel are in the minority. The situation seems to 
this committee of the National Council of Teachers of English and the 
Conference on College Composition and Communication an alarmmg 
one. Certainly with the two-year college now recognized as a part of 
higher education, there should be a more democratic spirit mthin these 
institutions, where administrators should draw on the professional judg- 
ment of teachers in making decisions about the selection of staff members 
and in determining which teachers are to occupy positions of authority 
within the staff. Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., executive director of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, has called the two-year col- 
lege “democracy’s college of this century.” The institutions of a 
democracy must foster the spirt of democracy in professional procedures 
if the basic philosophy of our way of life is to flourish. The data revealed 
by this study concerning present practices point toward a need for 
reform within the institutions in which faculty participation in policy 
Tn flking will have a larger role, not only in relation to curriculum but 

also in relation to personnel practices. , . 

Another of the conclusions reached is that providing students wit 
writing practice is a major problem in many two-year colleges. The 
data demonstrate that many of these schools are substandard in the 
number of papers which students are required to write or in the smaU 
number of words required. It is concluded that this situation is t e 
result of the overloading of teachers with too many and overly large 
classes. The data on class size and teaching loads reveal that this is 
indeed the case. This situation is explicitly stated by the teacher re- 
spondents to be one of the unique problems of teaching English in this 
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type of institution. Its undesirable effects are felt not only on the 
students’ writing but also on the professional welfare of the teachers. 
Every effort should be made through the cooperation of teachers and ad- 
nainistrators to reduce class size and teaching load. Only by such a reduc- 
tion can English instruction in the two-year coUege be on the quality 
level of such mstruction in other types of institutions of higher educa- 
tion. This NCTE-CCCC committee recommends that an English teacher 
in a two-year college should have no more than seventy-five students in 
composition and that he should have only three sections of composition, 
plus other teaching in literature, speech, drama, or whatever the nature 
of the program of the school dictates. It also recommends that no 
English teacher should have more than two different preparations unless 
he prefers a wider variety of courses. 

The report presents, in all of its complexity, the situation created by 
the open-door policy: a mass of students varying greatly in preparation, 
ability, and goals. The situation has baffled many teachers in the two- 
year colleges where students of such contrasting quality must, because 
of lowl conditions, be taught in the same classes. However, in the 
majority of the schools surveyed, 65.8 percent, the problem is handled 
by the placement of students in honors (advanced), regular, or remedial 
classes. The most usual pattern, 32 percent, consists of regular and 
remedial English. Because of the unselected and heterogeneous student 
population, proper placement becomes, then, the crucial step in English 
instruction in the two-year college. The survey of techniques and instru- 
ments for placement contained in this report leads us to conclude that 
the problem of identification of students for placement in English 
section has not been solved. As one of the authors of this report says. 
Obviously with many students needing much help, proper placement, 
both in remedial and regular English classes, is the first thing a staff must 
do for effective teaching.” Teachers in the two-year colleges should 
make the topic of identification for placement a subject for research and 
discussion at their meetings and in the publications of NOTE and CCCC. 
They should also apply for funds to support projects in which more 
reliable instruments for placement can be developed. 

Evidence presented in this report reveals the bewildering variety of 
what is called ‘‘Freshman English” in the two-year colleges. The great 
variation in cut off scores for placement in regular English, the wide 
range of writing requirements, the variety of patterns in texts and 
required reading make it impossible to construct an image of the course. 

It must not be thought that the authors of this report would consider as 
desirable a uniform course to be taught in all two-year colleges, even 
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though the most frequently heard cry of the teachers in the responses to 
our questionnaires is for some kind of standard curriculum guide that 
would serve as an aid for the perplexed. Certainly local conditions 
warrant variation. Perhaps the publication now offered by CCCC 
as a presentation of patterns in basic first year English courses 
would contribute toward some uniformity. To facilitate better com- 
munication we recommend that greater opportunities for conference 
among teachers of English in two-year colleges be made available through 
local workshops, national study groups, the pages of the oflScial publica- 
tions of NOTE and CCCC. or even through a new publication devoted 
entirely to English in the two-year college. Teachers of English in the 
two-year colleges should take the initiative in organizing and sponsoring 
such groups and in supplying articles to the publications. Only by such 
strengthening of the channels of communication can the present be- 
wilderingly varied scene be made one of rational pattern and order. 

The incontrovertible fact that emerges from this study is that the 
remedial function is an integral and indispensable part of the English 
curriculum of the two-year college which has an open-door policy. The 
remedial course cannot be regarded as an illegitimate member of the 
curriculum which we hope some day to exile into the wilderness. It must 
be regarded as a sine qua non of the basic English program; as such 
we must give it our best resources to strengthen it and make it operative 
in the improvement of the language skills of the young people who are 
placed in remedial courses. Adequate funds for supporting such a 
program must be made available. Every effort must be made to awaken 
a realization of this need in college administrators, controlling boards, 
and taxpaying communities. 

Fifty-eight percent of the chairmen who contributed data for this 
study described remedial English courses in their programs and 10 
percent said they plan to innovate such courses. Certainly a course that 
exists to this extent should be examined to determine its effectiveness 
in achieving its objectives. Eighteen percent of the teachers contributing 
to this report were of the opinion that remedial courses are likely to be 
ineffective. The causes of such an opinion warrant investigation. 

Many teachers undoubtedly identify remedial English courses with 
grammar. In spite of evidence that a knowledge of traditional grammar 
does not guarantee a carry over which leads to improvement in writing, 
this emphasis persists. Ninety-nine percent of the chairmen thought 
grammar important to one degree or another in the remedial course. In 
spite of the prominence today of the study of structural linguistics and 
transformational grammar, only 3 percent reported any departure from 
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traditional grammar. Our study of the grammar included in regular 
English courses shows this same prevalence of traditional grammar 
The facts of our study point to the simple truth that, on the whole, two- 
year college teachers of English do not know the newer developments in 
linguistics. This is confirmed by the fact that most of these teachers 
say they wish they had more training in linguistics (45.6%) and 
the history of the English language (30.8%). The ’ronic fact is that 
an examination of the years of teaching experience of the participating 
teachers shows that many of them are young persons whose formal 

training took place in recent years. We are led by these considerations 
to recommend : 

1. That English teachers in two-year colleges make every effort to bring 
themselves up to date in the study of language through attendance at 
workshops and through publications useful in independent study. The 
facilities that now exist to enable high school teachers to pursue such 

self-improvement will have to be extended to include two-year college 
teachers. 

2. That efforts be made to establish experimental centers for the develop- 
ment of methods and materials for use in remedial courses. Funds for 
such centers are becoming increasingly available. 

3. That courses which may give teachers expertness in handling problems 
m remedial teaching be made available to them by university graduate 

dCllOOiS* 

Questioning of departmental chairmen as to what courses are sub- 
sumed under “English” in their schools revealed that such courses as 
these have, in a limited number of instances for each, been developed to 
meet the needs of students in various vocational programs; Business 
Letter Writmg, Technical Report Writing, Advertising Copy, Radio 
and TV Writing. There remains a great opportunity for teachers to 
devise special English courses to fit the vocational programs that are 
being introduced in increasing numbers in the two-year colleges. The 
committee recommends this as an area for research. Undoubtedly teachers 
of English in the two-year colleges have been of the opinion that the 
needs of students in specialized vocational programs are best served in 
the more general terminal English course. The complaint of teachers 
about having terminal and transfer students in the same English course 
leads one to infer that the drift is toward differentiating terminal 
students from transfer students in placing them in English courses. 
Research is recommended in the development of terminal English 
eo.irscs of a distinctive nature that will serve especially the needs of 
students whose formal college work terminates at the end of the two 
year program and whose placement test results indicate that they cannot 
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successfully complete a college transfer English course. The responses 
to the questionnaires did not yield significant information about any 
existing courses of this kind which show originality and insight into 
the nature and needs of students placed in such courses. Undoubtedly 
farther inquiry about such courses needs to be made, and a study of 
them in depth also seems highly desirable. We recommend that work- 
shops be set up especially devoted to the development of courses of study 
for terminal English, as distinguished from transfer English and from 
remedial English. However, the committee recognizes that in some 
situations grouping with ability alone as a criterion is undoubtedly a 
preferable procedure. The assumption of a universally applicable 
dichotomy of terminal and transfer courses would be unfortunate. Much 
research remains to be done concerning principles for determining the 
placement of students in English courses in the two-year college. 

It is surprising that teachers who feel so strongly the need for help 
in solving the realistic problems encountered in the community, open- 
door two-year colleges have an attitude of contempt for schools of 
Education and their offerings. Yet it is in the field of Education and 
nowhere else that they can find the answers to their problems. We 
therefore recommend that a great effort be made to bridge the gap 
between subject matter respectability and professional training in the 
minds of English teachers in two-year colleges. They cannot afford to 
fumble as amateurs in areas of teaching where scientific information 
about the learning process and knowledge of materials and methods can 
turn them into proficient teachers of the poorly prepared and the 
disadvantaged. 

They cannot afford to remain disappoi.,.. ^ teachers yearning for 
selected students of high ability. Most of the i. :* year colleges are quite 
unlike Oxford “. . . whispenng from her towers the last enchantments 
of the Middle Age.” There are far too many teachers of English in 
two-year colleges who are disoriented persons, failing to face realistically 
the fact that they must adjust their subject matter specialty to the 
particular situation that exists in most of the colleges of this kind and 
that will exist to a greater extent in the future. We must point out to 
chairmen of English departments in four-year colleges and universities, 
through their now existing organization, that college teaching oppor- 
tunities for students majoring in English will in the future increase in 
the two-year colleges and that these young people must not go into such 
positions, even if they are accep^od, without the skills needed in teaching 
English in such schools. As Warner Bice pointed out some years ago 
(“Our Ph.D’s — ^Where Do They Go from Here?” PMLA, February, 
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1952), a the graduate EngUsh departments do not give them such prep- 
aration, someone ^ will have to undertake it. We therefore recommend 
that a cou^ in The Teaching of English in the Two-Year CoUege” 

MuZ! nf as the already exis^ 

elementary and secondary school English and 
that this course if handled within the English department, te taught 

L ST S 

as with the subject matter of the field. 

We also reco^end to chairmen of English departments in four-year 
collies and universities that they try to make their students majoring 
m English armre that Education is not an aUen country, but rather, a 
niTr can attain proficiencies and awarenesses that are 

teaching in the two-year coUeges, especially 

s'Tk** “a'fa fact that such majors in English 

^ read with eirert understanding the Uterary classics does not mean 
t they can offer helpful mstructiou to two-year coUege freshmen, 
^e of whom have reading abilities on the ninth grade level or lower. 
The chaUen^ rernains for Education departments to offer more meaning- 

ful that wifi have genuine importance in the professional develop- 

ment of the people who enroll in them. 

We Kcommend further that in the training of teachers of English 
for the two-year college such cooperation should come to exist among 
the vari^ dismplines that there will no longer be applicants for teach- 
mg positions who only dimly understand what one means in speaking 
f gmeral empties, structural linguistics, transformation grammar 
remedial ^d developmental reading, and programed learning. We 

T ‘ogia- and linguistics be required 

P^ of ae trainmg of teachers of English for two-year coUeges. We 
wish also to point out that frequently departments of speech, which place 
emph^s on the art of rhetoric, its practice as weU as its history, offer 
pototial Bnghsh teachers much light on the art of composition. Unless 
fh! Adds become a part of ae teaining of English teachers, 

eahstic needs of the open-door, community two-year college will 
qrn^ly reveal the hoax of English teachers who are trained exclus?''^''!y 
m belles lettres and other fine arts, valuable as these may be in other 
aspects Oi. instruction m English and humanities. We recommend there- 
ore a the four-year colleges and universities train teachers of English 
through such coupes as these that we have mentioned and by an increased 
amount of training in the composing art itself. 

We note with compassion one teacher’s sense of regret that he did not 
have supervision under a master teacher as a part of training” and 
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“experience in grading compositions under critical supervision.” He 
regrets that his training did not lead him to learn . that I should 
not teach to impress colleagues, but teach the students.” We 
recommend an increased almount of practice teaching in two-year colleges 
as an indispensable part of preparation for such teaching and possibly 
the establishment of ah internship in such teaching. Perhaps such 
training, as well as some, of the courses mentioned above, can be incorpo- 
rated into the required ^'work for a higher degree in English. 

Our study reveals l^at 54.8 percent of the teachers responding are 
members of the Natiojhal Council of Teachers of English, that 32.2 
percent belong to the Conference on College Composition and Communi- 
cation, and 14.7 percent to the College English Association. The study 
also reveals that 41.8 percent of these teachers have not attended a 
single national profei^ional meeting in the last five years and that over 
one third have not attended one local meeting in this same period of 
time. We must conc/uds that, at least to some extent, this slightness of 
attendance can be j^xplained by the failure of the meetings to have 
relevance to the professional problems of teachers of English in two-year 
colleges. Certainly/ in recent times the professional organizations have 
begun to give timte, space, and effort to two-year college English, at 
national meetings i^nd in the pages of the journals. We recommend that 
these be increased so that thousands of teachers of English in the 
hundreds of two^ear colleges will find help through their professional 
organizations in solving their baffling problems. As such help increases, 
membership in tiie organizations will undoubtedly increase. 

We recommend that the present two-year college members of NCTE 
and CCCC take steps to establish afflliate organizations of two-year 
college teachera which will serve regional needs. There are at present 
regional organizations of two-year college teachers of English, as in the 
state of Calif i)rnia. Would it not be possible to organize other regional 
groups of such teachers and to relate them tdNCTE as affiliates? We 
recommend further that chairmen of English departments in two-year 
colleges seek to organize themselves as a national group comparable with 
that for chairmen in fonr-year colleges or as regiouai groups. 

It is n^t a coincidence that the conclusions which we have reached 
by the examination of the data and the recommendations which we make 
are to some extent identical with those explicitly stated by the chair- 
men and teachers who contributed to this study and with the published 
conclusions of many workshops at CCCC conventions. These workers 
in the two-year colleges know what the situation is in the teaching of 

English to the students who come to this type of school. In most instances 
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they also have the intelligence to know some of the means by which they 
can be helped, and they will undoubtedly find solutions to most of the 
problems with which they are now confronted. But it is for the people 
who are in authority in the professional organizations and in the upper 
divisions of higher education, as well as lor th/'se who control the use of 
funds by national foundations, to act now to help the teacheis of English 
in the two-year colleges. 
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TEACHING ENGLISH IN THE TWO-YEAR COLLEGE: 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Bander; P. D. “Freshman English Experiment: General Education in 
a Traditional Currienlum,” Junior Collegt, ^mrnal, XXII (Feb,, 
1952), 337-339. 

Article suggesting that traditional English curricula be enriched 
through enlisting the aid of departments other than English: from 
the department of religion, lecture on the great religions of the world, 
followed by student themes ; general science, study of the weather, with 
some research on the subject; recording of poems in the department 
Kf±. Speech, followed by discussion, interpretation, and written analyses 
in English classes; in art and portraits; and illustrations of original 
stories. 

Bossone, Richard M. The Training and Work of California Public 
Junior College Teachers of English. Riverside, Calif. : Office of River- 
side County Superintendent of Schools, 1964. 

The results and recommendations of a study of the training and 
work of California public junior college English teachers obtained 
from a questionnaire sent to seventy-one California public junior 
colleges in January, 1964. Data presented in the study were based 
on fifty-four returns. The objectives of the study were (1) to ascertain 
the professional preparation and competence of English teachers, 

(2) to analyze the number and nature of English courses being offered, 

(3) to determine what constitutes a typical assignment for a beginning 
junior college English teacher, and (4) to make recommendations for 
the improvement of the training, working conditions, and continuing 
education of junior college English teachers. “Generally speaking 
the data refiect that the present background and training of California 
public junior college teachers are inadequate and that the great 
diversity of practices and policies in teaching create confusion and 
impede progress.” The author offers five recommendations to improve 
the training of junior college teachers of English ; seven recommenda- 
tions to improve the working conditions; and five recommendations 
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to improve the continuing education of junior college teachers of 
English. 

Braddock, Richard, Richard Lloyd* Jones, and Lowell Schoer. Research 
in Written Composition. Champaign, 111.: National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1863. 

Report of a two and a half year study supported by the United 
States OfiSce of Education; the first major restudy of published and 
unpublished research; clear statement of what— and how little— has 
been discovered about composition. The study suggests methods of 
research, summarizes five carefully selected studies, and discusses the 
state of kn'^wledge about composition (study was done under the 
supervision and with the assistance of the NCTE Committee on the 
State of Knowledge about Composition). Most helpful are the refer- 
ences for further research, suggestions for most needed research, and 
a list of twenty-four questions which point out areas in which future 
investigators may wish to work. 

Brown, E. L. “Teaching Sophomore Literature: Conference Method,” 
College English, XVT (Feb., 1955), 296-302. 

Enthusiastic account of a way to teach novels, poetry, and plays 
which appealed to twenty-two sophomores enrolled in the Webster 
City (Iowa) Junior Colleg^e in 1954-55. Students of varjring ability 
and sensitivity had certain latitude in choice of selections within types 
and hours of credit, from three to six. To facilitate discussion, they 
chose by vote to read some prescribed titles; read in library and in 
class; asked for conferences with the instructor or were asked to confer 
with her; held poetry reading sessions at designated intervals; attended 
monthly sessions of play reading; wrote papers on ideas and concepts 
as illustrated in their reading; and in general were stimulated to 
learn the pleasure to be found in the library shelves of the “800’s.” 

Buckner, Mabel A. “Masterpieces Course for a Terminal Curriculum,” 
Junior College Journal, XII (May, 1942), 511-513. 

Statement of the philosophy underlying a terminal course at Chris- 
tian College, showing need for personal guidance, individual confer- 
ences, and sharp differentiation between literary selections for the 
terminal and the transfer courses. 
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Carlsen, George Robert. “The Contributions of English to Home and 
Family Living,” Junior College Journal, XX (Dec., 1959), 209-217. 

The purpose of this article is to point out the changes that should 
take place if English is to contribute to the development of men and 
women for a rich experience in home and family relationships. The 
writer discusses the uses of language and literature in the English 
program to bring about a more meaningful experience in home and 
family living. 

Christy, A. E. “Inter-Cultural Relations and American Education,” 
Association of American Colleges Bulletin, XXVIII (Ma^‘, 1942), 
283-292. 

Findings in college catalogues, including junior college catalogues, 
concerning courses in comparative literature; definition of the term 
“comparative literature” and reasons for its study in this country. 

Cross, Neal. “Good College Reading,” College English, II (March, 
1941), 603-604. 

Examples of reading by freshmen at Menlo School and Junior 
College, used to demonstrate the relative position of two kinds of 
interpretation; the author’s meaning, the reader’s meaning. 

. “Current Status of the Two-Y ear College,” College Composi- 
tion and Communication, XII (Oct., 1961), 131-133. 

Picture of the two-year college : shows rapid growth to meet ne^s 
of “people’s college” (in 1960-1961, 663 in the United States, with 
510,000 regular and 206,000 adult education students) ; urges research 
in the new field (only one article among 608 in Education Index from 
1950-1960 deals specifically with basic communication) ; compares 
with senior institutions— qualifications of teachers, sources of teacher 
supply, and salaries (mean salary approximates that of an associate 
professor at a senior institution) ; discusses academic standards; and 
states the basic theory upon which the junior college curriculum rests j 
professional training, along with “an especially designed component 
of general and liberal studies. 

Diel, George. “A Portrait of the ‘Typical’ Instructor of English in the 
Junior College,” College English, IV (Oct., 1942), 46-49. 

Portrait of the typical English teacher in the public junior colleges 
as indicated by a survqr of the educational background, socioeconomic 
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Status, and professional rating of a group of English teachers in public 
junior colleges; author believes portrait typical for all America and 
questions the competency of such a teacher. 

—— “Digest of Report of the Cooperative Committee on Junior 
College Speech Education,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXVII 
(Spr., 1941), 320-321. 

Recommendations: (1) the teacher have a graduate major in speech 
plus study of the problems of the junior college, (2) proficiency tests 
m speech for entering students, (3) classes no larger than twenty-five, 
(4) encouragement of speech contest program, (5) meeting needs of 
mdiT-idimls by varying training (after the fundamental course), and 
(6) baamg the philosophy of speech education on philosophy of the 
junior college responsibility for training both the preuniversity stu- 
dents and the terminal students. 

Eels, Walter Crosby. “Junior College Doctoral Dissertations— Supple- 
mentary List,” Junior College Journal, XXII (Sept., 1962), 16-19. 

Eels supplements the list prepared by Parker. He points out that 
he was the author of the first extensive bibliography on the junior 
college (Eels, Walter C. Bibliography on Junior Colleges. Washing- 
ton : U.S. Government Printing Office, 1930) that contained, among 
its 1,600 references, data on twelve doctoral dissertations. Additional 
references, to the total of 5,362, were noted in the first fifteen volumes 
of the Junior College Journal. Eels lists 64 dissertations, some dating 
from 1918, In this article. 

— — . “ ‘A Portrait of the “Typical” Instructor of English in the 
Junior College,’— A Comment,” College English, IV (Jan., 1943) 
255-256. ^ 

Statement that Professor Diel’s portrait is unacceptable; doubts the 

validity of the generalization that the portrait is typical of the entire 
nation. 



“Co““’“ications, a Year’s Work,” J^mor College Journal, 
XXII (Oct., 1951), 86-89. 

Account of a year’s experiment at Santa Monica (California) Junior 
College in student-directed communications classes. Panel discussions 
^oup corrections of the themes, motivation of underachievers, and 
the like were used. Results showed improvement in the lowest group 
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of students and more rapid development of skills among the better 
students. 



. Communications Courses for Junior Colleges,” JunioT Col- 
lege Journal, XXI (Jan., 1951), 289-291. 

A brief raison d*etre for the communications type of freshman 
course with emphasis on the philosophy that any means should be used 
to improve the linguistic skills of students. The basic generalization 
is good, although some may question the emphasis on the panel dis- 
cussion, student directed, as the method which seems most successful. 

Fortenberry, Warren D. ‘‘Magazine and Newspaper Reading of Junior 
College Freshmen, Journal of Developmental Reading, V (Autumn, 
1961), 67-69. 

Study of reading habits of 282 incoming freshmen at Hinds Junior 
College, Raymond, Mississippi, shows that this group prefers (and reads 
frequently) Saturday Evening Post, Look, Life, and Reader's Digest. 
Majority of those tested from rural or semirural communities. 

Frost, Inez. “An English Testing and Guidance Program,” Junior 
College Journal, XVII (Feb., 1947), 234-243. 

Report of experiment at Junior College, Hutchinson, Kansas. 
Various diagnostic tests were adnunistered at beginning of freshman 
year ; those areas in which the students showed weaknesses were 
emphasized on an individual basis in the course of the year, and 
improvement beyond national norm discovered on retesting at the end 
of the year. A plea is made for a more systematic approach to the 
correction of various errors in grammar, deficiencies in reading skills, 
and the like. 

Graham, C. B. “Literature Courses for Terminal Students,” College 
English, II (Apr., 1941), 682-687. 

Article expressing the point of view that needs of terminal students 
do not demand drastic changes in literature courses. 

Gregory, J. W. “Approach to Functional English in a Four-Year 
Junior College,” Jwnwr College Jourml, XXIX (Dec., 1958), 203-205. 

Dealing with the teaching of English in a general education program 
as set forth in General Education in School and College and a College 
Program in A.ction. Mechanically the course should run concurrently 
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inth the core program (required work), aUowing exemptions from 
all phases but requiring the student to use the laboratory for help in 
all courses. The English program should be an integral part of the 
total learning experience and not a separate discipUne taken by 

freshmen. If English is to be most effective, it must be constantly 
studied and practiced. 

H^,Edna. The College Teaching of English: A Bibliography, 1941-^4. 
Champaign, HI. : National Council of Teachers of English, 1946. 

List of 237 items, of which 17 deal with English in thj two-year 
college. Of these, 2 are concerned with the teaching of composition- 

1, communication; 1, journalism; 1, reading; 1, remedial reading,- 

2, literature for the terminal student; 1, comparative Uterature- 3 

humanities; 3, speech; and 2, the typical English instructor in the 
public junior college. 

. “The Teaching of English: A Bibliography, July, 1948 to 

July, 1949,” College English, II (May, 1950), 433-455. 

List of 1 2 items, of which 2 deal with English in the two-year 
coUege. Of these, 1 is concerned with the English program; 1, with 
literati^. Documents listed in this bibliography indicate that experi- 
mentation in the English program centers in freshman English, par- 
ticularly in the “communications’' courses. Spokesmen for the hu- 
manities urge their important contribution to general education. One 
of the most notable developments in the humanities is taking place in 
engineering education. In suggestions for preparing teachers of 
English emphasis falls on desirable personal qualities. 

Hines, Herbert Waldo. “Teaching Humanities, a One-Man Job,’’ Junior 
College Journal, XIII (Sept., 1942), 25-27. 

Description of the humanities survey course given in the Chicago 
City Junior College; author believes the course should be required 
throughout the United States. Emphasis on one person teaching all 
aspects of the course. 

Johnson, B. Lamar. The Public Junior College. 55th Yearbook of 
NSSE, Pt. 1. Chicago: National Society for the Study of Education 
1956, pp. 323-338. ’ 

A selected annotated bibliography of books and articles, published 
from 1950-1954, concerning the junior college. Particular phases of 
the junior college movement are listed under classifications, such as 
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“Philosophy and Objectives,” “History and Emergence,” and “Cur- 
rent Development.” The annotations do not indicate that any entry 
is concerned solely with freshman college English. 

Johnson, Boy Ivan, and Hugh McGammon. “Language Instruction in 
the Junior College,” College English, II (March, 1941), 584-592. 

Contention that the junior college must provide for the communica- 
tion needs of students ; that the course in English must analyze these 
needs; definition of the term “communication” given, together with 
an analysis of basic skills and provision for their exercise. 

Jones, Anne Prisleau. “Freshman Studies, an Experimental Course at 
Lawrence College,” The Educational Record, XXXV (July, 1954), 
208-220. 

Discusses the philosophy underlying a freshman studies course and 
outlines the method and content of such a course. Replacing the 
traditional, required course in freshman English, this course is required 
of all freshmen enrolled at Lawrence College. It carries four hours of 
credit in each of two semesters and meets four times a week. “Freshman 
studies” is an organization and selection of material so that the fresh- 
man will be introduced to the idea of a liberal education. 

. “The Junior College: A Challenge to Speech Educators,” 

Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXIX (Dec., 1943), 499-501. 

Discussion concerning the few offerings in speech in the junior 
colleges; concern indicated by the scheduling of a junior college 
section meeting at every national convention of the Speech Association 
of America since 1931. 

. “Speech Courses for the Junior College Terminal Curricula,” 

Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXIX (Oct., 1943), 360-362. 

Becommendations of a specific program in speech (following dis- 
cussion of the dual purpose of the junior college : pre-university and 
terminal) ; reports figures to show that in 1940 almost 40 percent of 
494 junior colleges did not offer speech. 

Kitzhaber, Albert B. The Two-Year College and the Teaching of English^ 
A Report of the Incoming President of the National Council of 
Teachers of English to the Executive Committee, November, 1963. 
Champaign, lU.: National Council of Teachers of English, 1964. 
Offers suggestions for improving the teaching of English in the junior 
college: better teachers, smaller classes, separate sequences for ter- 
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Objoctives for courses in journalism in the junior college are given 
as these : to provide training in the subject matter, to furnish ex- 
perience in putting out a college paper, to develop leadership in college 
activities, and to become a medium for public relations. 



McKiernan, John, and others. “The College Teaching of English: A 
Bibliography (1954 to 1956),” College English, XIX (Oct., 1957), 
17-26. 

List of ninety-eight items of which two deal with English in the 
two-year college. Of these one is concerned with an experiment; the 
other with reading. 

Moloney, Michael. “Advanced Writing at Wright,” Junior College 
Journdl, XII (Jan., 1942), 251—253. 

Description of an advanced writing course at Wright Junior College, 
Chicago, giving organization and procedures. 

Morrison, D. G. “Articulation of the High School and the Public Com- 
munity Junior College in the United States,” National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals Bulletin, XLIII (Sept., 1959), 102-107. 

This article shows that the community junior college is attempting 
to remove unnecessary obstacles and to provide smooth transition from 
secondary to higher education. The procedure for accomplishing this 
is reviewed from the standpoint of programs, students, teachers, and 
organization of the community junior college. One area in which the 
public community junior college is being rated highly by accrediting 
committees, students, parents, and communities is tiie articulation with 
both the high school and the university. Evidence of this excellence 
in articulation is most frequently discovered b> examining programs, 
students, and student services, instructors and instruction, and the 
organization of the university itself. 

Parker, Franklin. “The Community Junior College — ^Enfant Terrible 
of American Higher Education: A Bibliography of 225 Doctoral 
Dissertations,” Junior College Journal, XXX II (Dec., 1961), 193—204. 

Notes three phases through which the junior college has passed. 
Two hundred twenty-five doctoral dissertations describing this move- 
ment are listed. Parker terms the first phase, 1850-1920, the emergence 
of the junior college as a separate institution equipped to offer the 
first two years of baccalaureate preparation. William Eainey Harper, 
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President of the University of Chicago, was most dynamic in the 
movement; the second stage, 1920-1945, was concerned with the de- 
velopment of the terminal and semiprofessional function. From 1920 
onward, through Jesse P. Bogue, Executive Director, AAJC, the 
movement gained national direction. The current stage, 1945 onward, 
emphasized the community aspect of junior colleges. This was found 
to be the “taproot”— community centered, community served, com- 
munity devised, community appreciated. This latter cycle has not 
yet run its course. New countries of Asia and Africa are looking past 
the university systems of Europe tc our junior colleges as a means of 
achieving a broadly based, intelligent citizenry. However, the junior 
college is still searching through a forest of uncertainties. Is it best 
fitted to be a short term institution (one, two, or three years) or a 
four-year one as an academic, vocational, professional, or prepro- 
fessional college? How should its instructors be trained, its programs 
decided upon, its students admitted, its support arranged ? The 
studies listed raise more questions than they provide answers; they are 
springboards for further research. 

Radner, Sanford. “The Community College Reading Program,” Junior 
College Journal, XXX (March, 1960), 379-380. 

Reading problems tend to be acute in the two-year community col- 
lege because the college attempts to provide higher education for the 
terminal student whose verbal ability may be markedly below that of 
the traditional four-year college student. During 1958-1959, Staten 
Island Community College experimented with a reading program de- 
veloped from materials furnished by the Perceptual Development 
Laboratories of St. Louis, Missouri. Fifteen electrical technology stu- 
dents were selected for the intensive reading program. Instructors 
and students considered the course valuable and most students showed 
marked improvement in their ability to read. 

. “Three-track Community College English Program,” Junior 

College Journal, XXIX (Oct., 1958), 97-100. 

Varying methods of instruction are described to achieve four ob- 
jectives of the English curriculum at Staten Island Community Col- 
lege, New York City: “develop communication skills, instill knowledge 
of the communication process, understand functions of mass media, 
understand and appreciate imaginative literature.” Students in three 
curriculum sequences (liberal arts, pre-engineering, and terminal 
technology) receive an English course commensurate with what the 
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writer believes to be the student’s verbal ability and background. 
This multiple track program of instruction, with varying depths of 
content, serves to unify the course objective through differentiation 
of materials and methods of instruction. 

Resnick, Joe. “Making English Composition More Vital,’’ Junior College 
Journal, XII (Dec., 1941), 218-219. 

Account of a project in which errors made in student compositions 
were used in creating a workbook. 

Ruggiero, Vincent R. “A Choice of Attitudes,’’ College Composition 
and Communication, XVI (Feb., 1965), 40-43. 

“. . . Unless a junior college has a clearly identified vocational pro- 
gram leading to a diploma or certificate different from and academically 
inferior to the associate degree, the terminal and transfer courses 
should be essentially the same.’’ 

Sister Mary Emmanuel. “College English for Freshmen,’’ Junior 
College Journal, XXIII (Apr., 1953), 451-456. 

A report on an original approach to the teaching of freshman 
English. Students were arranged into two groups on the basis of 
placement tests. The better students in Group A were motivated by 
never writing an unnecessary word: their aim was to publish what 
they wrote. Plan and method for teaching twelve students in the 
course are discussed in the article. 

Weingarten, Samuel. “Boundaries of Reading in Satisfying Needs,’’ Ed- 
ucation, LXXXIV (Apr., 1964), 480-489. 

The article traces the history of bibliotherapy from classical times 
to the present, then points out that on the college level the extent of 
bibliotherapy is not “commensurate with the importance and recog- 
nition of the approach.’’ 

. “The Concept of Democracy in a Survey Course in the 

Humanities,’’ College English, III (Feb., 1942), 471-480. 

Description of the Survey Course in the Humanities given at Wright 
Junior College, Chicago; emphasis on giving understanding of the 
tradition and values of democracy through presentation in chrono- 
logical order of the major epochs of Western cultural history. 
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. “Developmental Values in Voluntary Beading, “ The School 
Review, LXII (April, 1954), 222-230. 

Dfacusses the ^ulte of a questionnaire survey. The purpose of this 
^ey wM to detains (1) the extent to which their voluntary 
rea*ng of books had helped 1^56 adolescents and young adults 
^r the devdopmental tasks characteristic of their growth level. 

^01 * 1 ,* developmental values for them, and 

(3) the kmds of hf^problems that their reading helped them solve. 
C nctaon : It m the task of teachers, librarians, clinicians, and 
tounselors to guide youth to books which combine interest and value 
fw young people and which have potentialities for assuming a dynamic 

ro e m the cluster of fectors which affect personal and soctol do- 
velopment. 



VJ 1 - * CoUege Demonstration Boom in the Humanities ’ 

Educational Screen, XXII (Feb., 1943), 44-46. 

Discussion of the Survey Course in the Humanities as given in th( 
Chicago City Jumor College, with a description of the work done ir 
the Humanities Demonstration Boom at Wright Junior College. 

109 m College Journal, XXVII 

The reading matter for this course consists of either complete works 
or engthy excerpts from the works of some of the greatest minds and 
literajy artists which Europe has produced from classical antiquity 

fnif “*^eteenth century. Course open only to sophomores who are 
felt to have the maturity to cope with these works. 

Win^out^mneth. “Communications,” The Journal of Bigher Edu- 
cation, XXI (Feb., 1950), 87-90. 

Discus^ the shortcomings of the traditional English program 
Communication courses based on the findings of educational research 
have grown up in an effort to overcome the shortcomings of the con- 
ventional composition program. The communications course with its 
usual emphams on four related areas-reading, writing, speaking and 

to treat the ^ecid 

cew nf Students and to make clinical assignments in the 

case of tnose having unusual deficiencies. 

W«d, TTiU iam B . “Literature for the Community College,” Enalish 
Journal, XXXVIII (June, 1949), 322-327. 
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Analyzes the makeup of the student body of the emerging com- 
munity college and draws a sharp contrast between it and the tradi- 
tional junior college. Defines the community college in the light of 
the purposes for which it is being established, designates the several 
divisions of the prospective student body, and sketches a few basic 
assumptions upon which the student of literature in the community 
college ultimately may be taught. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES RELATED TO TYPES OP TWO-YEAR 

COLLEGES 



We have found that generally there are three types of organization 
of the two-year college : (I) in conjunction with a high school, (II) in 
conjunction with a four-year college, or (III) an organization completely 
independent of either of these. The following series of charts shows 
many things about teaching conditions in these institutions; Column I 
always refers to Type I, Column II to Type II, and Column III to 
Type III; 
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Normal number of contact hours with classes 
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in 
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18 2 8.0 
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Average size of composition classes 
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Preferred size of composition classes 
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Preferred size of literature classes 
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Facilities in the follo\nng areas considered adequate or inadequate 
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A-V mat. 


21 84.0 


4 16.0 


7 63.6 


2 18.2 


134 72.0 


43 23.1 


Secretary 


8 32.0 


17 68.0 


8 72.7 


2 18.2 


77 41.4 


105 56.5 


Offices 


11 44.0 


14 56.0 


7 63.6 


3 27.3 


90 48.4 


93 50.0 
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12 48.0 
N = 25 


13 52.0 


8 72.7 
N=ll 


2 18.2 


96 51.6 
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TWO-YEAR COLLEGES PARTICIPATING IN THIS STUDY 
Institution 

Location 
Cullman 

Walnut Ridge 



Sacred Heart Junior College 



Southern Baptist College 



Alabama 



Arkansas 



California 

Alan Hancock Junior College 
American River Junior College 
Antelope Valley College 
Bakersfield College 
Cabrillo College 
Chaffey College 
College of the Desert 
College of Marin 
College of San Mateo 
College of the Sequoias 
College of the Siskiyous 
Compton College 
Deep Springs College 
Diablo Valley College 
El Camino College 
Fresno City College 
Fullerton Junior College 
Grossmont College 
Hartnell College 
Humphreys College 
Imperial Valley College 
Los Angeles City College 
Los Angeles Harbor College 
Los Angeles Pierce College 
Los Angeles Valley College 
Modesto Junior College 



Santa Maria 

Sacramento 

Lancaster 

Bakersfield 

Aptos 

Alta Loma 

Palm Desert 

Eentfield 

San Mateo 

Visalia 

Weed 

Compton 

Deep Springs 

Concord 

Torrance 

Fresno 

Fullerton 

Spring Valley 

Salinas 

Stockton 

Imperial 

Los Angeles 

Wilmington 

Woodland Hills 

Van Nuys 

Modesto 
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Institution 




Location 


Mt. San Antonio College 




Walnut 


Napa Junior College 




Napa 


Oakland City College 




Oakland 


Orange Coast College 




Costa Mesa 


Pasadena City College 




Pasadena 


Porterville College 




Porterville 


Riverside City College 




Riverside 


Sacramento City College 




Sacramento 


San Bernardino Valley College 


San Bernardino 


San Diego City College 




San Diego 


San Diego Mesa College 




San Diego 


San Jose City College 




San Jose 


Santa Monica City College 




Santa Monica 


Santa Rosa Junior College 




Santa Rosa 


Valley College 




Van Nuys 


Ventura College 




Ventura 


Yuba College 


Canal Zone 


Marysville 


Canal Zone College 


Colorado 


Balboa Heights 


Lamar Junior College 




Lamar 


Mesa College 


CONNjSCTICUT 


Grand Junction 


Mitchell College 




New London 


New Haven College 


Delaware 


New Haven 


Wesley College 




Dover 



DisrHiCT OP Columbia 

Mt, Vernon Junior College Washington 



Florida 



Central Florida Junior College 
Chipola Junior College 



Ocala 

Marianna 
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Institution 

Collier-Blocker Junior College 
Florida College 
Gibbs Junior College 
Gulf Coast Junior College 
Indian River Junior College 
Manatee Junior College 
Miami-Dade Junior College 
PalmReach Junior College 
Rosenwald Junior College 
St. Johns River Junior College 
St. Petersburg Junior College 



Georgia 

Andrew College 
Augusta College 
Columbus College 

Idaho 

Boise Junior College 
Ricks College 



Illinois 

Black Hawk College 

Bloom Township Community College 

Chicago City Junior College — ^Amundsen Campus 

Chicago City Junior College— Bogan Campus 

Chicago City Junior College— Crane Campus 

Chicago City Junior College — ^Loop Campus 

Chicago City Junior College— Southeast Campus 

Chicago City Junior College — ^Wilson Campus 

Chicago City Junior College— 'Wright Campus 

Elgin Community College 

Felician College 

Joliet Junior College 

Kendall College 

Lincoln College 

Lyons Township Junior College 
Springfield Junior College 
Thornton Junior College 
Trinity Christian College 



Location 

Palatka 

Temple Terrace 
St. Petersburg 
Panama City 
Fort Pierce 
Bradenton 
Miami 
Lake Worth 
Panama City 
Palatka 
St. Petersburg 



Cuthbert 

Augusta 

Columbus 



Boise 

Rexburg 

Moline 

Chicago Heights 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Chicago 

Elgin 

Chicago 

Joliet 

Evanston 

Lincoln 

LaGrange 

Springfield 

Harvey 

Palos Heights 
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Institution 



Indiana 



Ancilla Domini 



Iowa 



Centerville Community College 
Clinton Junior College 
Creston Community College 
Ellsworth College 
Emmetsburg Community College 
Fort Dodge Community College 
Muscatine Community College 
Webster City Junior College 



Kansas 



Central College 
Chanute Junior College 
Coffeyville College 
Donnelly College 
Hutchinson Junior College 
lola Junior College 
Kansas City Junior College 
Parsons Junior College 



Kentucky 



Bethel College 
Cumberland College 
Lees Junior College 
Lindsey-Wilson Junior College 
St. Catharine Junior College 



Louisiana 



St. Joseph Seminary 



Location 



Donaldson 



Centerville 
Clinton 
Creston 
Iowa Falls 
Emmetsburg 
Fort Dodge 
Muscatine 
Webster City 



McPherson 

Chanute 

Coffeyville 

Kansas City 

Hutchinson 

lola 

Kansas City 
Parsons 



Hopkinsville 

Williamsburg 

Jackson 

Columbia 

Springfield 



St. Benedict 



Maine 




Westbrook Junior College 



Portland 
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Institution 

Maryland 

Catonsville Community College 
Prince George Community College 
University of Baltimore Junior College 

Massachusetts 

Dean Junior College 
Newton Junior College 
North Essex Community College 
Pine Manor Junior College 
Quincy Junior College 
Wentworth Institute 
Worcester Junior College 



Michigan 

Delta College 

Flint Community Junior College 
Grand liapids Junior College 
Jackson Junior College 
Kellogg Community College 
Lansing Community College 
Muskegon County Community College 
Northwestern Michigan College 
Port Huron Junior College 
South Macomb Community College 

Minnesota 

Ely Junior College 

Eveleth Junior College 

Fergus Falls Junior College 

General College (University of Minnesota) 

Rochester Junior College 

Worthington Junior College 



Mississippi 

Copiah-Lincoln Junior College 
East Central Junior College 
Meridian Junior College 
Northeast Mississippi Junior College 
Okolona College 



Location 

Baltimore 

Suitland 

Baltimore 



Franklin 

Newtonsville 

Haverhill 

Wellesley 

Quincy 

Boston 

Worcester 



Bay City 
Flint 

Grand Rapids 
Jackson 
Battle Creek 
Lansing 
Muskegon 
Traverse City 
Port Huron 
Warren 



Ely 

Eveleth 
Fergus Falls 
Minneapolis 
Rochester 
Worthington 



Wesson 

Decatur 

Meridian 

Booneville 

Okolona 
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Institution 

Missouri 


Location 


Cottey College 
Junior College of Flat River 
Metropolitan Junior College 
Mercy Junior College 
St. Mary’s Junior College 
Southwest Baptist College 
Stephens College 
Wentworth Military Academy 


Nevada 
Flat River 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 
O’Fallon 
Bolivar 
Columbia 
Lexington 


Nebraska 




McCook College 
Scottsbluff Junior College 


McCook 

Scottsbluff 


New Hampshire 




Colby Junior College 


New London 


New Jersey 




Trenton Junior College 
Union Junior College 


Trenton 

Cranford 


New Mexico 




Roswell Community College 


Roswell 


New York 




Bronx Community College 
Broome Technical Community College 
Catherine McAuley College 
Dutchess Community College 
Fashion Institute of Technology 
Mater Christi Seminary 
Mohawk Valley Community College 
Morrisville Agricultural & Technical Institute 
(State University of New York) 

New York City Community College 
Orange County Community College 
Packer Collegiate Institute 


New York 

Binghamton 

Rochester 

Poughkeepsie 

New York 

Albany 

Utica 

Morrisville 

Brooklyn 

Middleton 

Brooklyn 
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JnstiUition 
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-year college 



Quecnsboro Community College 

S; Somtoaiy 

Wa Maria Junior College 

Staten Island Community College 

Westchester Community College 



Location 

Bayside 

Callieoon 

Buffalo 

Delhi 

Famingdale 
Staten Island 
Valhalla 



Chowan College 
Gaston Technical Institute 
Dees-MeRae College 
Montreat-Anderson CoIIeffi 
Peace College ^ 

Warren Wilson College 



North Carolina 



North Dakota 



Bismareh Junior College 

Gourdes Junior College 
Urbana College 

University of Toledo (Junior College Unit) 



Ohio 



Murfreesboro 

Gastonia 

Banner Elk 

Montreat 

Raleigh 

Swannanoa 



Bismarck 



Sylvania 

Urbana 

Toledo 



Connors State Agriculture 
oayre Junior College 
St. Gregory’s College 



Oklahoma 

College 



Oregon 

Central Oregon College 
Multnomah College 
Southwestern Oregon College 

Pennstlvanu 

ssyrx’’”*'"'— ' 



Warner 

Sayre 

Shawnee 



Bend 
Portland 
North Bend 



Philadelphia 
Bryn Mawr 
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Institution 

^'‘vstone Junior College 

Mount Aloysius Junior College 

Novitiate St. Isaac Jogues 

Pennsylvania State University—Ogantz Campus 

Pennsylvania State University Center 

Spring Garden Institute 

York Junior College 



Location 
La Plume 
Cresson 
Wernersville 
Abington 
Wilkes-Barre 
Philadelphia 
York 



South Carolina 

Friendship Junior College 
Spartanburg Junior College 



Tennessee 

Freed-Hardeman 
Martin College 
Owen Junior College 

Texas 

Allen Academy Junior College 
Alvin Junior College 
Amarillo College 
Concordia College 
Decatur Baptist College 
Del Mar College 
Howard County Junior College 
Kilgore College 
Laredo Junior College 
Navarro Junior College 
Paris Junior College 
San Angelo College 
San Antonio College 
South Plains College 
Texas Southmost College 
Weatherford College 



Rock Hill 
Spartanburg 



Henderson 

Pulaski 

Memphis 



Bryan 

Alvin 

Amarillo 

Austin 

Decatur 

Corpus Christi 

Big Springs 

Kilgore 

Laredo 

Corsciana 

Paris 

San Angelo 
San Antonio 
Levelland 
Brownsville 
Weatherford 



Carbon College 
Snow College 



Utah 



Price 

Ephraim 



rnmmmm 



m 
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Institution 



Vermont 

Green Mountain College 



Virginia 

Averett College 

Southern Seminary Junior College 
Stratford College 

Virginia State College (Norfolk Division) 

Washington 

Columbia Basin College 
Everett Junior College 
Highline College 
Olympic College 
Skagitt Valley College 
Tacoma Catholic Junior College 
Wenatchee Valley College 



Wisconsin 

Juneau County Teachers College 
Milwaukee Institute of Technology 
Teachers College 



Location 



Poultney 



Danvil!“ 
Buena Vista 
Danville 
Norfolk 



Pasco 

Everett 

Seattle 

Bremerton 

Mount Vernon 

Tacoma 

Wenatchee 



New Lisbon 

Milwaukee 

Manitowoc 



Wyoming 



Goshen Community College 



Torrington 



